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| institution, will probably be suspended. There 


Teachers Wanted 


FOR SCHOOLS 





| will be cures to the credit of the summer home, 
one surmises. As for the broad humanity that 
prompts the experiment, it is worthy of all 
praise, 


bbe late Dr. Henry Barnard of Hartford ren- 
dered a unique service to the cause of educa- 
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DESSERTS. tablets costing 10c. make 


10 qts. of the finest variety 
desserts and ice-cream. Colors (6)and flavors 


Leading grocers will supply 
‘Box 3648 Little Falls, 4 Y. 
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| tion when he gathered a library of forty-five 
| hundred school and college text-books, and Mr. 
| J. Pierpont Morgan has crowned that famous 
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INVITATION. 

\ ities are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carrie 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of oceupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
B yew Hay, Secretary of State, died on the 
morning of July ist, at his summer home 
in Newbury, New Hampshire. As early as | 
March Mr. Hay’s condition seemed so serious 
that his physicians ordered him abroad for rest | 
and special treatment. When he returned in 
June he appeared to have been greatly benefited ; 
but on the day after his arrival at ‘“The Fells,’? | 
on the shore of Lake Sunapee, he was stricken | 
with the illness which speedily proved fatal. 

Born at Salem, Indiana, October 8, 1838, the | 
son of a physician and a clergyman’s daughter, 
young Hay grew up in a home of refinement, 
and turned naturally to books and literature. 
His mother was a Rhode Island woman, and 
when the time for college arrived, he came to 
Brown University at Providence, where he was 
graduated in the class of 1858. It seemed then 
a chance whether he should take up journalism 
or law, but happy cireumstance led him, on 
his return to the West, to read for the bar. 
Springfield, Iilinois, was his home at this time, 
and here he became intimate with Abraham 
Lincoln, with whom, as private secretary, he 
was soon associated, and of whom in after years 
he was to be the biographer. 

Secretary Seward sent Mr. Hay to Paris as 
secretary of legation. Other periods in his busy 
and useful career found him serving his country 
abroad at Madrid and Vienna, and at home 
no less effectively as an editorial writer for the 
New York Tribune. In 1879-81 he was first 
assistant secretary of state, but on the incoming 
of the Garfield administration, withdrew once 
more from public life. In 1897 President Me- 
Kinley, a friend of many years, made him 
ambassador to Great Britain, and in 1898 recalled 
him to take the chief place in the Cabinet. 

‘*The first statesman of his generation in the 
United States,’’ the tribute paid by a contem- 
porary, seems justified when one reviews the 
part played by Secretary Hay in the rise of this 
country to the rank of a world power. Diplo- 
matists respected him as well as his office, recog- 
nizing his insight, sincerity and firmness, and 
prepared to concede much to a man who stood 
for much. Probably his greatest achievements 
were those connected with the Panama Canal 
and the open door in China; but there go to his 
credit many other great deeds that ambitious 
men would gladly accept as titles to fame; and 
it is not to be forgotten that literature as well 
as statecraft profited by his life and labors. The 
nation is sorely bereft in the passing of such 
a citizen, and will hold his career a treasured 
memory. 
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Ne more creditable deed is recorded for com- 
mencement week in New England than 
that of former pupils of the Windham High 
School, who recalled to Connecticut the gentle- 
man who was at the head of the school from 
1872 to 1883. They gavea banquet in his honor, 
presented a silver loving-cup to him, and esiab- 
lished a five-hundred-dollar fund, bearing his 
name, to provide prizes for pupils of the old 
school. Congratulations fall to all concerned— 
with the reminder to the public at large that 
to be honored after some such thoroughgoing 
fashion sliould be the happy destiny of many 
a faithful old teacher. Barring the clergy, 
perhaps, the members of no other profession 
show so high an average of qualification and 
character. 
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leasing to any lover of his kind will be the 

thought of that ‘‘summer home for the in- 
sane’’ which the State of Maine opened a fort- 
night ago. Last year the national government 
presented to the state the marine hospital prop- 
erty on Widow’s Island, and forthwith money 
was appropriated by the legislature to carry 
out a novel plan. When all was ready there 
were chosen from the institutions at Augusta | 
and Bangor thirty insane persons, mild cases, | 
who seemed likely to benefit by sea air and | 
change of scene, and their summer sojourn on | 
the island has already begun. Much of their 
time will be spent out-of-doors. They will go 
sailing, and take fishing trips in the hospi- 
tal’s own launch. Wholesome oversight will 
be continued, but many disciplinary observances, 
such as cannot be dispensed with In a large 
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educator’s zeal and devotion by purchasing the 
collection and presenting it to the Wadsworth 
Atheneum. One despairs of enumerating the 
rarities ; but it may be noted that there are some 
forty editions of the New England Primer, 
including those that collectors value most. Noah 
Webster’s Spelling -Book, another early classic, 
appears in numerous editions, and the first 
Webster’s Dictionary is here, as well as many 
other books by the lexicographer. Jedediah 
Morse, the first American geographer, is repre- 
sented ; so is Greenwood, a pioneer in arithmetic, 
and so is Winchester, who was probably the 
first American to prepare a text-book on civics. 
In brief, it may be said that the Barnard collec- 
tion includes about everything of an educational 
nature published in this country previous to 
1850, and the educational literature of other 
nations also is largely represented. Libraries 
in general are not rich in this important specialty. 
It is well that Doctor Barnard’s fine collection 
was not scattered, and doubly fortunate that it 
goes unbroken to an institution in his own city 
and our own New England. 

























LOOK WELL, 
wear well, and cost little, do the 
gs that we 
weave from 
old carpets. 


They are serviceable for hallway, 
or for any room in the house. 
Write for circular. 


LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 
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DANGEROUS ADMIRATION. 

|' is extremely dangerous to admire any object 

belonging to a Portuguese. You are at once 
requested, nay, implored, to consider it yours. 
The only road out of the dilemma, says Gilbert 
Watson in ‘‘Sunshine and Sentiment in Portu- 
gal,’’ is to assure your host that you are utterly 
unworthy of such blessings. He will contradict 
you, but in the end you will convince him that 
it is for the best that he should keep his own. 


Previous to our visit to Senhor da Costa, 
writes Mr. Watson, this canon of Portuguese 
etiquette had not been rr impressed 
upon me; in fact, it had been left out of my 
education altogether. Hadow, too, had for- 
rotten this national peculiarity, so that before 

arden could interfere, we had embarked on a 
voyage of admiration that threatened to have 
serious consequences. 

1 was the first to transgress, for, catching 
sight of a sketch of Mertola in an olive-wood 
frame, I raskly remarked upon its beauty. It 
was at once presented tome. Hadow expressed 
his admiration of a valuable work on ancient 
ae 3 coins. In another minute it was 
his. e never dreamed of refusing. ‘‘What 
delightful a ogee we thought. ‘‘How kind, 
how hospi ~~ and above all, how generous!’ 

Solid gloom fell upon Senhor da Costa, but 
as he captnne’ fo een SS eee upon us 


we paid it no attention. was in 
unconscious of the enormity of our conduct, we 


Feeding 





ogalenburgs 
Bede 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised. 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding many 


ee and all) <uffer and do not thrive. 


gaily trod the path that leads to worldly pros- The “Allenburys” system of infant 
ny ~~ p= BWA a. fine | feeding is based on the proved scientific 
of our host’s. fact that a baby’s food should change as 


baboon, a partic t : 
BR ma hy nom eteticen fr Le i sucht | 2g advances and the child develops. 
of our behavior. awe were thunderstrack. 1|1t comprises a series of three foods, 
draw a veil over t oa, uffice | suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
HF mg? ob gh were restored, | ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 


although poorer, we were distinctly 
the old method of trying to adapt a 
wiles child’s stomach to a uniform food. 
BEST RECOMMENDATION. | If you have a baby, or know of a baby 


sty etal Rieti Caley Cen tes tid Oe | of which a mother would say, “It is not 
many years as teacher in the high school a| doing well,” we simply ask that you 
woman whose influence for good is widely known | write us, stating the baby’s age, and we 
and felt. Her name has served as a passport | will send a package of the food suited to 
to favor more than once, never more successfully | jt; condition, together with booklet giv- 


oe Seat cee an - |ing valuable information on “ Infant 
y men of the town went to | . ” 
New York to seek ome, and found his Feeding and Management. 
ine f the first day to the office of a man who | 
had been born in the little Massachusetts town, 
and lived there till he was sixteen. 
“*T don’t know just what I can do for you,’’ 





THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Lid., 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 
Toronto, Canada. London, England. 





OFF FOR 
VACATION! 


“Sweets that Satisfy” 
Every box bears the Kibbe seal. 
It pays to ask for them. 
SAMPLE BOX FREE 


if you will send_us the name 
of a dealer who does not sell 
Kibbe Chocolates. 











the Toffee King 


Mackintosh’s Toffee 


A CANDY, originated in YorKsuirE, 
England. Made from pure butter, cream 
and sugar, and other good things. The 
purest candy made. Not a butter-scotch, or 
a chewing candy—but a delicious old Eng- 
lish sweetmeat, that every one will enjoy. 

You break off a piece and let it dissolve 
in the mouth, and I tell you, you’ll find it 
more-ish—the more you eat of it, the more 
you will want. 

Ask your dealer to supply you. See that 
my name and face are on every package, or send 
me ro cents for a trial package. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, 
Dept. 58, 78 Hudson St., New York. 

















**How to Make 


PICKLES 


Is the title of a booklet of recipes that you 
can get free from your grocer if he sells 


SLADE’S PICKLING SPICE 


In Quarter-Pound Cartons. 


If your grocer does not have it send postal giv- 
ing his name and your address and we will send 
booklet. If you want “Slade’s Guide to Good 
Cooking,” send two-cent stamp to pay postage. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 











said the man, neaetiogiy,, after a short talk 








with the young fellow. d like to help a boy 
who comes from my native town, but you see 
I really don’t know you, for your people have 
moved there since |came away. I havea friend 
who needs somebody about your age—if I were 
perfectly sure —’’ 

He half-forgot that the subject of his doubts 
was there, listening, until he heard the eager 
voice. 

“I’m one of Miss Graham’s boys, sir,’’ his 
caller said. nat. 

“One of Miss Graham’s boys!’’ echoed the 
banker. ‘‘Well, then, I’ll take the risk, and 
write you a note of recommendation this minute. 
I’m one of Miss Graham’s boys myself !’’ 
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SETTLED THE CONTROVERSY. 
“ Tames,”’ cried Mrs. Timmid, sitting up in 
bed, ‘‘there are burglars down-stairs!’’ 
Mr. Timmid, rushing to quiet her fears, says 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, replied, ‘‘Oh, 
no, dear !’’ 


**I’m sure there are,’’ insisted Mrs. Timmid. 

**Well, 1 am sure there ain’t.’’ 

‘* James, I tell you there are.’’ 

**T tell you there isn’t a burglar down-stairs. ’’ 

**Your husband is right, mum,’’ interposed a 
low-browed individual, who thrust his head into 
the room at this juncture. ‘‘We’re upstairs.’’ 

As he started down the steps he was heard 
to say to his pal, ‘‘I always believe in helping 
a husband out whenever I kin. I’m a married 
man myself, ’’ 


If your dealer will not suppl 





Kecep yess 
V0 5bt~ ~ 


The original coffee substitute— 
the gift of Father Kneipp to civiliza- 
tion. A delicious and healthful cereal coffee, 
possessing the taste, smoothness and aroma 
so dear to coffee-lovers, with the tonic qualities 
of a malted cereal as well. 
better than coffee and for invalids a health-restorer. 
KNEIPP MALT-COFFEE is made from 
the finest barley scientifically malted and caramel- 
ized by the Kneipp process. Sold in the whole berry 
—a proof of its purity—or ground if desired. Easily 
and quickly made and served hot or iced. 


it, send us his name and your own, and 
ue will send you a trial package (makes 10 cups) free. 


KNEIPP MALT FOOD CO., Dept. B, 78 Hudson St., NEW YORK. 
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[A “NORTHER’’ started 

the trouble between Reese 

Evans and Sandy Gaul- 

den, although the immediate cause 

of the quarrel was Bud Brady. 
Bud had moonlike cheeks and a weakish- 

looking back, but there was something prom- 

ising in his boyish face. That, and a genuine 

feeling of pity for him, was why Reese offered 

him a position on the Emmie E. It wasa 

fortnight after Mz. Brady’s funeral, and Bud, 

the oldest of the fatherless family, had 

not been able to find any one who 

seemed to hunger for his assistance. 

He had wandered down by chance to 

Brown’s fish-houses, —to his landsman’s 

eyes the ‘‘jumping-off place,’’—and the 

future, like the water, had looked very 

blank to him until he met Reese. 

The men had been confined in camp 
for two days anda half. It would have 
been useless to venture out, even if the 
boats could have stood up under such 
weather, for fish take to deep water 
during these three days’ winds. So they 
lay there on the beaten-down wire grass 
in the lee of the bunk-house, swapping 
yarns and listening to the everlasting 
crackle-crackle of the cabbage-palms, 
and the plaints of the wind-blown cranes 
that tried to tack out to the purplish 
flats of the lagoon. 

It was dull sport. The men knew 
each other too well for amusement, and 
as Bud was the only stranger, it was 
quite natural they should try to extract 
entertainment from him. 

With the exception of Sandy Gaul- 
den, they were not really malicious. If 
Sandy took any pleasure in his cross- 
grained life, it was when he was making 
some one uncomfortable. He began to 
‘pick on’? Bud the first day, tenta- 
tively, with an eye on Reese, whose 
long, clean limbs and broad shoulders 
suggested unpleasant possibilities. 

Reese sat in the lee of the bunk-house, 
apparently absorbed in plaiting a fish- 
basket. He had brought Bud into a 
rough school, and he knew the boy 
must stand his initiation if he ever 
hoped to amount to anything. So, 
although his gray eyes flashed now and 
then, and the spade-cut over his nose 
grew deeper, he did not interfere. 

On the afternoon of the third day the 
wind let up a little. It was too late for 
the fishermen, however. They were 
out of grub, and the norther had blown 
the water off the flats, and swept it 
away down the channel to the south- 
ward. ‘The camp had never seen it so 
low. They made up their minds that 
if they were to anchor within half a 
mile of the wharf, they would have to 
start for home before sunrise the next 
morning. The thought of running back 
with empty boats made them sore. 

**I reckon I know what’s the trouble 
with this yere trip,’’ announced Sandy, sud- 
denly. ‘* We’ve got a Jonah along, and his 
name is Brady.’’ 

He rose to his feet and strode slowly up to 
where Bud sat. Bud had made up his mind 
to stand anything rather than involve his bene- 
factor in a quarrel, but it seemed to him that 
he could not bear much more. His nerves were 
twitching like the float-line of a net when it 
is full of crazy fish. 

**And his name,’’ repeated Sandy, unctuously, 
“‘is Brady.’? 

He reached down a hairy hand, clutched 
Bud by the bosom of his coat, and lifted him to 
a position limply upright. For a moment 
he looked into the eyes of his victim, and the 
dumb patience he read there made his own glow 
with a sudden rage. 

‘““You miserable little yellow pup!’’ he 
snarled. ‘‘Why don’t you yap?’’ 

With a single swirl of his powerful arms he 
swung Bud from his feet, and threw him head- 
long to the ground ten feet away. Fortunately 
for the boy, he landed on his shoulders in a 
heap of dead palm leaves, where he lay white 
and shaken. 

Reese put down his basket deliberately and 
walked up to Sandy. 

“You'd better try me,’? he said, quietly, his 
ray eyes steady, his voice softly persuasive. 

‘I reekon Bud’s plumb tired playing. ’’ 

Sandy paused and put down the foot with 
which he had been about to favor Bud. Then 
with an oath he struck at Reese. 

‘The hulking bully was far heavier than his 
slim opponent, but somehow his slashing blows 
failed to score. Reese, cool and agile, ducked 
and gave giound, and when the right moment 
came he drove in his hard fist as critically as 
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it was almost time for the camp 
to be astir, but he had the unde- 
served good fortune to gain the 
shanty and creep into his bunk 
before Red, sometimes called 
**Clocky’’ Simonson for his ability to keep 
track of time, awake or sleeping, gave a final 
regretful snort, and awoke. 

The men gulped down their lukewarm coffee 
morosely, and without superfluous conversation. 
Bud was so heavy with sleep and disappoint- 

ment that he was clumsier than usual, 
and as a result the other brown sails 
had gone out between the high, serub- 





















ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


IT WAS TREMENDOUSLY EXCITING 


a woodman strikes a line with his ax. His 
muscles were not so big as Sandy’s, but they 
were more limber and unweakened by dissipa- 
tion, and every ounce of his weight went behind 
his blows. 

When Sandy went down for the third time 


he got up stiffly, fumbling at his hip pocket, 
two of the nearest men jumped at him and 
wrested away the knife he had half-drawn. 

‘*This is where she stops,’’ said Red Simon- 
son, scornfully. ‘‘Any more of this kind of 
play, and you’ll have the gang to fight.’’ 

He flung the knife into the scrub as he spoke. 
Sandy shot a furtive look round him out of 
swollen eyes. There was not a glimmer of 
sympathy in any face; even his partner, Little 
Joe, wore a dubious, half-pleased grin. 

‘You wait, you—”’ Passion checked further 


about his bruised face, he turned his back on 
the group and strode down to the jetty. 

Bud put a timid hand on Reese’s arm. 

‘I’m _ right sorry, Evans,’’ he gulped. 
*““Maybe I am a Jonah, like Sandy says. 
There’s this norther and—and this fuss with 
Sandy. He’sa mighty mean man. I feel he’ll 
do something to even up on you.’’ 

**You hush up, kid,’’ replied the other, 
smiling kindly. ‘‘Everything that’s happened 
was just naturally boun’ to happen. Don’t 
you go setting yourself up on wheels. You 
ain’t of that importance. ’’ 

But Bud was not to be so easily diverted. 

**T’d like to bring you good luck,’’ he said, 
wistfully. ‘‘I ought to, sure, taking me in the 
way you did.”’ 

The camp retired very soon after supper. 





Sandy was the last man to enter the shanty. 


there was no more fair fight left in him. As} 


utterance, and with his wild black hair streaming 


| 





The lantern had been blown out and the rest 
of the men were half-asleep when he slouched 
sulkily in and threw himself down on his bunk, 
which was close to the door. 


Some time in the small hours of the night he 


awoke, sore and unrefreshed. The shack was 
filled with unmelodious sounds of slumber. 


Lifting his head, Sandy identified the various | 


bunks, one by one, with his ears. Satisfied 
finally that all the occupants were asleep, he 
threw aside his quilt and stepped softly to the 
door. 

Like a shadow he moved down the bank 
toward the jetty. The string of boats lay with 
their sterns shoreward, their rigging cobwebbed 
against the thin starlight. 
quickly distinguished the one he wanted, and 
sitting down, he drew off his shoes and stockings. 

The Emmie E. was filled with nets from the 
tiny deck forward to the raised platform under 
her tiller, a condition of affairs that Sandy noted 
with satisfaction. She was an old boat, punky 
and encrusted with barnacles. He scratched 
his fingers on the sharp cones more than once 
as he swept his hand below her water-line. He 
had to wet his arm to the shoulder before he 
struck a promising seam. Then he went 
to work patiently to loosen the caked paint and 
oakum with his fish-knife. 

It was a childish piece of revenge, but Sandy 
was no Machiavellian plotter. In reality he 
showed some skill in the execution of his plan. 
He did not want the Emmie to sink at her 
moorings. 
suspicious to have her spring a leak after she 
was well under way, when the strain of her 
drawing sail would spread the seams with which 
he had tampered. 

When he had finished his pleasing occupation 


topped walls of the canal before the 
Emmie was fairly under way. 

Bud stretched himself on the yielding 
pile of nets, with his face toward the 
stars, while Reese controlled the tiller 
from his seat in the stern. There 
was enough wind to make the run 
exhilarating. An agreeable sense of 
unmeasured speed was present, which 
the light of day, disclosing the familiar 
landmarks on the shore, would have 
destroyed. The water gushed by the 
bow with a crisp singing, and ran away 
in writhing lines of phosphorescent 
light in their wake. Overhead gut- 
tural-voiced, unseen herons were pass- 
ing. 

All was new and interesting to Bud, 
but Reese seemed uneasy. He peered 
at the ghostly rim of the shore, hauled 
in and then slackened the main-sheet, 
and fidgeted with the centerboard. 

**I reckon she must be rolling up the 





bottom ’long with her!’’ he exclaimed, 
at last. ‘‘She’s sure sailing like a 
sponge this morning.’’ 

Bud, ignorant of the way of boats, 
lay indifferent, watching the roseate 
smear in the east pulsate and grow 
against its curtain of cloud. Already 
it was sending out level films of light 
to which the surface of the water 
responded with a steely twinkle. 

**Ain’t she rather low?’’ he asked. 

Reese looked up from a_ perplexed 
consideration of the Emmie E., and 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

‘*Why, the water’s blown clean to the 
south’ard!’’ he said. - ‘‘I never saw it 
like this before.’’ 

After a moment of staring, with a 
look ahead to assure himself that the 
channel still existed, he returned to his 
study of the Emmie. Even Bud could 
now feel that something ailed her. The 
springiness was gone from her lift, and 
when she fell away in a trough she sank 
soggily with none of that sensitive vibra- 
tion that shows the life of a stanch craft. 
Suddenly Reese whistled. He had been 
poking among the nets with his foot. 





Sandy’s trained eyes | 


It would be more artistic and less | 


*‘She’s drinking like an oyster at 
flood-tide,’’ he said. 

Ile cast a quick look about him. 
The dawn was radiant now, filling the 
Jatmosphere with soft color. On the east the 

sedge was yellowing, mile on mile of vacant 
marsh, while in the west the Florida coast drew 
| its straight line of hard green. 

**We’ll run her into Mallard Bend—if we can 
| get her there,’’ he said. 

| ‘*Is there any danger?’’ asked Bud. He was 
no boatman, and he could not keep a little quiver 
| of apprehension out of his voice. 

**Not after we quit the channel, sonny.’’ 

Reese pushed the tiller over and hauled in on 
the main-sheet. The Emmie responded list- 
| lessly, and Bud saw the water swash back over 
the platform on which Reese’s feet rested. 

He dug his fingers tensely into the pile of nets, 
staring over the side with uneasy speculation. 
| Presently he saw the opaque water lighten as 
| the glimmer of yellow sand struck up through 
| it. 











**T reckon we’re out of the frying-pan,’’ said 
Reese. ‘‘But it looks like we couldn’t run her 
in. Ain’t there a bar across the Bend ?’’ 

Flats and ill-smelling patches of mud that he 
had never seen before gleamed copper-colored 
under the rising sun. Quantities of dead and 
dying fish lay stranded on the mud, their white 
| bellies prodigiously swollen. Ospreys and buz- 
| zards were feeding amicably on the profusion. 

Bud stood up and gazed, with his hand on 
the mast. <A grayish streak was drawn across 
the entrance to the cove. 

**There ain’t more than a couple of inches 
on her,’’ he reported. 

The Emmie struck bottom almost as he spoke. 
| She hung a moment and then slid on a few yards 
farther, trailing a muddy wake. At last she 
| came to a full stop, and Reese let the main-sheet 
| go with a run. 

| With his arms heaped with nets Bud walked 
















disconsolately ashore. As he stepped on the 
little bar a tearing sound went up from the 
Bend, like the roar of a distant flock of scaup- 
ducks lifting. A huge, dark patch appeared on 
the surface, and drifted rapidly toward the 
farther end, as if a squall of wind had struck 
the water. It sank as suddenly as it had arisen. 
Instinctively Bud felt that he had made a 
discovery. 

‘“‘O Evans!’’ he exploded. 
Bend’s alive with ’em!’’ 

Reese came up leisurely. ‘*Minners,’’ he 
said ; but he picked up a conch-shell and started 
along the strip of mud that bordered the reedy 
bank. 

Something wavering, almost imperceptible in 
the water checked him. He cast the heavy 
shell toward it. 

Instantly thousands of silvery bodies darkened 
the water in an aimless rush, and several 
gleaming shapes leaped wildly into the air 
and disappeared again with a splash. 

‘*Mullets!’’ he exclaimed, and in a dozen 
wide, splashing leaps he was back on the bar. 
‘*Yes, 1 reckon you are some of a Jonah, 
Bud.’’ 

He seized an end of one of the nets and 
plunged with it into the water on the inner 
side of the bar. Bud, quick to catch his idea, 
sprang to aid him. 

It was plain how the thing had happened. 
The Bend was a deepish blind pocket of water 
running back into the marsh four hundred 
yards. Some time during the gale a band of 
greedy porpoises had struck the huge school 
and driven it into this haven. The larger fish 
had not dared to cross the shoal entrance, and 
the frightened mullets had lingered until the 
falling water had cut off their return. 

‘*There!’’ exclaimed Reese, straightening his 
back. ‘‘We’ve got ’em bottled, and we can catch 
7em whenever it suits us. Fifteen thousand 
pounds, if an ounce. What’ll the mother think 
now ?”’ 

Bud laughed excitedly. Fifteen thousand 
pounds, and the price of fish sky-high! 

‘*Let’s fix the Emmie and take a load back,’’ 
he suggested, eagerly, with visions of a triumphal 
-home-coming. 

A few strips from an odd square of canvas 
and some rope ravelings made the old boat fairly 
tight. Reese’s forehead puckered as he worked, 
and he made a shrewd guess as to the origin of 
those leaks; but he kept his own counsel. 

Bud never forgot the experience that followed, 
when they had launched the light tender in 
the Bend and swept down upon the mullets 
with the gill-net. 

The place was actually alive with fish darting 
furiously on every side, their dark dorsal fins 
cutting the water with a sound as of ripping 
cloth. Many leaped the barrier of nets and fell 
squirming on the bar. Some actually landed 
in the boat in their blind fright. The net bal- 
looned and tugged at its ropes as it swelled 
with quivering life. The salt drops flew in 
showers. It was tremendously exciting. 

It was hard work, too, although the rising 
water made each trip easier. At last the Emmie 
was flush to her gunwales with the silvery, 
dark-eyed fish, and Reese spread her brown sail 
to the wind. 

The stars were out when they dropped anchor 
in the channel off the gray, spidery wharf, but 
the evening was warm and a full quota of fisher- 
men sat lounging on the benches against the 
fish-house. Jocular voices hailed them as they 
rowed in. 

‘*Thought the Emmie E. could sail some!’’ 

‘*How’s walking, Reese?’’ 

‘*Stopped to fish, likely ?’” 

The sally provoked a laugh, but lean, saturnine 
Brown, the dealer, uttered a snort. 

‘*You-all make me tired,’’ he said. ‘‘There 
ain’t a man among you smart enough to capture 
a minner, and a fish-famine on.’’ 

**T dunno ’bout that,’’ drawled Reese, looping 
the painter round a pile. ‘‘If you’ll send some 
of your men out to the Emmie you’ll find a 
few.’’ 

‘‘What’s that !’’ exclaimed the dealer. 
ain’t got any fish, have you?’’ 

**All she can hold,’’ said Reese. ‘‘ And it’s 
only an instalment. Can you use a matter of 
fifteen thousand pounds ?’’ 

‘*Can luse — Say, don’t you know there’s 
a fish-famine North?’’ and Brown, effectually 


‘*Fish! The 


“You 


aroused from the sulks, bawled sharp orders to | 


his henchmen. 

Reese’s gaze wandered to the stricken line of 
loungers. In their various expressions of aston- 
ishment and chagrin he was tasting the sweets 
of triumph when suddenly he missed a familiar 
face. 

‘*Where’s Sandy ?”’ he inquired, casually. 

Red Simonson cleared his throat. 

‘Sandy? Well, I ain’t particular fond of 
Sandy, but I’m due to admit it’s tough to take 
a licking and come home broke, and find your 
kid down with the diphthery all in one day. 
But say, tell me where you found the fish ?’’ 

Reese’s little self-gratulatory smile died out. 
‘*That story’il keep till to-morrow,’’ he said. 
‘*Bud and me’s too ravenous to talk.’’ 

As the two picked their way cautiously over 
the rudely laid flooring of the wharf, Reese 
tucked an arm under Bud’s, 

“‘We’re going to make a nice thing out of 
this,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s been a lucky trip for us 
—luckier than it has been for Sandy, for 








instance. ‘That kid of his lit on a bad time to 
take the diphthery, Bud.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Bud, soberly. He knew what 
sickness meant when it took every dollar in the 
house’ to meet doctors’ bills. 

‘*T was thinking we could afford to let Brown 
chalk up half of the Emmie’s load to Sandy,’’ 
continued Reese, carelessly. ‘‘But of course 
that’s just as you say. He picked on you con- 
siderable at camp.’’ 

*‘Oh, I don’t mind—now,’’ said Bud, with 


A HUMBLE 


[i N company with thirty-five "Wgipe 

or forty other girls Alicia 5 
Harding was wrapping 
oranges in rustling tissue-paper and 
packing them for market. ‘The room 





held multitudes of great, smooth, 
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the same pretence of indifference. ‘‘His kid’s 
sick. Let’s do it.’’ 

**Good boy!’’ replied Reese, giving his arm 
a little squeeze. ‘‘And now that’s settled I 
don’t mind telling you we might consider it like 
taking out a sort of marine insurance policy.’’ 

‘“‘Why? How’s that?’’ asked Bud. 

Reese laughed. ‘‘Come on,’’ he said; ‘‘I’m 
hungry. That’s another of those stories that’ll 
keep till to-morrow —and some longer,’’ he 
added, under his breath. 


WORKER 








~St 
— very trying one. Some of the girls 
: were offended by her decisions and 
her criticism of their work. But 
duty required her to be keen for the 
firm’s interests. No slipshod work 
must be allowed. Often had she 





DRAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 


THE GIRL LOOKED UP FRIGHTENED. 


fine oranges—navels and yellow St. Michaels 
and Maltese bloods and Mediterranean sweets. 

Miss Calhoun, forewoman of the third-story 
girls, was scolding, as usual, at Vina Biggs, 
who was slow and had awkwardly dropped 
two oranges. ‘‘I’ll discharge you some day, 


Vina Biggs!’’ rose Miss Calhoun’s angry voice. | 


‘I’ve a great mind to now!’’ 

‘*How Miss Calhoun does scold Vina!’’ 
murmured Alicia to her neighbor, Sadie 
Gardiner. 

Sadie curled her lip and answered, ‘‘How 
much Miss C. scolds us all—except you, Alicia! 
Miss C.’s never satisfied with our work. Ami- 
able creature! But she looks after the firm’s 
interests, and that’s what they want.’’ 

Generally, in packing, an orange in an upper 
layer ought to be placed over the crevice between 
two oranges in a lower layer. Alicia was a 
swift wrapper, and knew all the different ways 
of packing and grading; but these things some- 
times puzzled poor Vina Biggs. She sometimes 
gmade mistakes and had to repack a box. Per- 
haps she had only packed two hundred and 
sixteen when she ought to have had two hun- 
dred and twenty-six. 

Such mistakes made no difference to the firm, 
because the packers were paid according to the 
number of boxes packed correctly, but they 
made much difference with Miss Calhoun’s 
temper. 

The forewoman looked at Alicia Harding 
with distant approval, which was Miss Cal- 
houn’s nearest approach to friendship, but 
Alicia was too sorry for Vina Biggs to feel 
pleased. Perhaps it was because Vina had 
looked so wistfully across the room when Miss 
Calhoun had said coldly, ‘‘ That is right, 
Alicia.’? The girl wished Miss Calhoun would 
sometimes praise Vina, who tried so hard. 

Now, after Miss Calhoun had scolded Vina, 
Alicia, hastily unpinning a little winter rosebud 
that she wore, made an excuse to cross the 
room, and put the rosebud into Vina’s hand. 
The girl looked up, caught Alicia’s smile, and 
gave a frightened, quivering little smile in re- 
turn. 

‘**Poor thing!’’ thought Alicia. 

And that was the last day of Miss Calhoun’s 
seolding of Vina Biggs, for the forewoman fell 
that evening and broke her leg. 

Who would be forewoman now? It was the 
busy season, and the firm was at a loss to know 
whom to engage. Miss Calhoun, when ap- 
pealed to, said, ‘‘Get Alicia Harding. She 
knows as much about orange-packing as I do.’’ 

So Alicia became forewoman of the third- 
story girls. 

‘*You’ll have a chance to reprove poor me!’’ 
exclaimed Sadie, in affected terror. ‘‘O Alicia, 


be merciful!’’? And Vina Biggs’s usually fright- | 


ened face glowed suddenly with new hope. 





**T don’t reckon Miss Alicia’ll scold me,’’ 


| was her thought. 


As days went on, Alicia found the place a | getting on well since father died, two years ago. | But there had been no time, and Vina wou! 


| thought what she would do if she were in Miss 
Calhoun’s position. She began to feel annoyed 
|if the girls carelessly dropped fruit; she was 
afraid some one of the firm might come in and 
see. A good many things to which she had 
before been indifferent now assumed importance. 
Her days were very busy. She found herself at 
times irritable. 

One day she spoke sharply to Vina Biggs 
about some mistake, and the girl looked up 
frightened. Alicia remembered guiltily that 
she had meant to be kind to her. 

The new forewoman unintentionally spoke 
sharply to Vina on subsequent days, and the 
slow girl’s eyes grew frightened again. It 
provoked Alicia to see that unconsciously 
accusing look. 

“*You’re growing like Miss Calhoun,’’ Sadie 
privately informed Alicia. 

“*T can’t help it!’’ answered Alicia, with 
sharp nervousness. ‘‘You girls don’t under- 
stand how it feels to be responsible. Things 
must go right!’ 

That evening Alicia went once more to see 
how Miss Calhoun was getting along. 

“T guess you find being forewoman isn’t 
easy,’’ said Miss Calhoun. ‘‘But there’s one 
thing. Before I left I’d made up my mind to 
| discharge Vina Biggs. I’d have done it in 
| another day or two. She’s too slow for endur- 
ance. And her mistakes! I used to tell her 
I’d discharge her, and I would. You’d better 
get rid of her, Alicia. Then one trouble will 
be out of your way.’’ 

Alicia hesitated. She would be almost glad 
to be rid of Vina. Yet Vina tried so pitifully 
hard to do well! Alicia wondered if she really 
needed the work much, and so she walked 
round by Vina’s house to see what kind of a 
home the girl had. And she found it a very 
poor, dingy little home outside. 

As Vina saw Alicia coming in at the gate, 
terror swept over her. ‘‘She’s coming to say I 
can’t work there any more! She’!l tell me so 
right before mother, and mother always thinks 
I do so well! And what’ll we do without my 
wages ?”” 

Vina had never told at home anything about 
Miss Calhoun’s or Alicia’s scoldings. It was 
only Alicia’s former little kindnesses that Vina 
had reported, and to-night Mrs. Biggs beamed 
accordingly when the new forewoman came 
n. 

The room was poverty-stricken, and there 
| were several small children. Mrs. Biggs was 
| cheerfully voluble concerning ‘‘Viney,’’? who 
sat in a dusky corner, dumb with despair over 
| what she suspected was Alicia’s errand, and 
|flushing with awkward shame to hear her 
| mother’s praises. 

‘You can’t find a better girl to her mother 
than Viney is,’’ said Mrs. Biggs, affectionately. 
‘*Every cent she earns at the orange-packing 
| she brings right home to us. We haven’t been 
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But Viney’s a great help. She’s a fine worker 
at the orange-packing, isn’t she?’’ 

‘*She tries very hard,’’ answered Alicia. 

‘*Viney’s a good girl,’’ repeated Mrs. Biggs. 

Alicia went away. How could she discharge 
Vina and hurt that mother heart? Something 
she had seen in Mrs. Biggs’s face as she looked 
toward her daughter had touched Alicia, who 
was motherless. 

Alicia heard footsteps in the dusk behind her. 
It was Vina, breathless. 

**T don’t know what you thought of mother’s 
talking that way about me!’’ Vina said, falter- 
ingly. ‘‘I’m not smart at the orange-packing 
—I know I’m not. But mother keeps thinking 
Iam. I never told her about Miss Calhoun’s 
talk. But I’m trying hard, Miss Alicia,’’—the 
voice broke,—‘‘only I’m so clumsy, somehow. ’’ 

‘‘Never mind, Vina,’’ Alicia said, gently. 
‘* Keep on trying for your mother’s sake. 
Mothers are worth working for.’’ 

Alicia walked swiftly away. 
cided to keep Vina. 

‘It isn’t hurting the firm any, because it 
isn’t a question of day’s wages,’’ reflected 
Alicia. ‘‘Vina only gets paid for the boxes she 
wraps and packs correctly. Otherwise she’d 
have gone long ago. So it’s only a question as 
to whether I have enough patience. Vina does 
try hard, even if she isn’t a ‘fine worker.’ ’’ 

So she kept Vina, kept her through most 
exasperating mistakes; kept her through days 
when her own nerves were on edge from 
vexation; kept her when, with all Vina’s 
pathetic trying to do well, it seemed to Alicia 
sometimes as if to say, ‘‘Vina Biggs, go home 
and stay there!’’ would have been the greatest 
relief. As much as possible she gave Vina 
only one kind of packing to do. This was not 
possible always, and trouble came of changes. 

“It’s lucky for Vira that Miss Calhoun 
didn’t stay here,’’ said Sadie. 

Alicia did not guess what devotion to her 
sprang up in Vina’s heart or what pans of 
praise she sang at home to her mother. 

‘“‘Why, child, anybody’d think that Miss 
Calhoun didn’t use to be good to you,’’ laughed 
her mother ; but Vina only smiled. 

One day the girls were at work when a sharp 
earthquake was felt in the third story. There 
was a chorus of screams. Some piles of orange- 
boxes crashed over. One girl fainted. Most 
of those in the room rushed toward the door, 
intending to run through the hall and down- 
stairs. But Alicia slammed the door shut and 
stood with her back to it, facing them. 

‘‘Stay in this room!’’ she cried, above all 
the swaying and rumbling. ‘‘ You mustn’t 
run down-stairs! It’s the most dangerous thing 
anybody can do to run down a stairway during 
an earthquake. Stairs sway so people almost 
always fall and get hurt. Wait! Stay right 
here! There! It’s stopping! It’s stopped, 
girls! It’s over!’’ 

The girls fell back. From below came the 
shrill cries of the second-story girls. But prob- 
ably Alicia’s third-story girls would have quieted 
had it not been that the second shock began 
with its horrible swaying and creaking and its 
rumbling and indescribable noises. 

**It’s coming again! We'll all be killed!’ 
screamed one girl, hysterically. 

Down went more orange-boxes. The girls 
rushed from all over the room toward the door. 
The bolt was on the hall side. Alicia, deter- 
mined to prevent any accident, resisted. Then 
she knew that in all the hysterical pushing and 
commotion the door had been jerked open 
somewhat, and then strugglingly shut behind 
her. Somebody had slipped out. 

Then Vina Biggs’s voice came loudly calling 
through the door, ‘‘The girls can’t get out 
now, Miss Alicia! I’ve bolted the door! That’s 
why I pushed out. Now I’ll stay right here 
till you tell me to open it.’’ 

There came a tremendous, deafening crash. 
Alicia herself screamed at its suddenness. What 
did that sound mean? 

‘*The house is going!’’ screamed one girl. 

But the house stood firm. The earthquake 
was at an end. But what had caused that 
crash? Alicia had a quick thought. The 
earthquake had been what is known in Cali- 
fornia as a ‘‘whirling’’ earthquake ; that is, the 
motion seemed rotary instead of back and forth. 
A ‘‘whirling’’ earthquake is very apt to break 
off chimneys. Alicia believed a tall chimne) 
had fallen, crashing through the roof directly 
into the hall. 

If Vina had not bolted the door the girls, 
frightened by the earthquake, would have been 
rushing through the hall to reach the stairs 
when the big chimney fell. 

Alicia cried, ‘‘Vina! Vina! Are you there: 
What’s happened? Open the door! Quick!”’ 

There was noanswer. ‘‘Vina!’’ cried Alicia. 
**Vina, did the bricks hit you?’’ 

Hushed by the terror in Alicia’s voice, th 
girls in the room had all become still. Som 
red brick-dust and mortar had sifted throug!i 
the crack under the door. Alicia went down 
on her knees and tried to look through tli 
crack, but she could not see anything. ‘%! 
called Vina, but the voice on the other side 
the door was silent. 

‘The bricks struck her!’’ whispered one ¢' 
to another. 

‘*Maybe she had run down-stairs,’’ venture! 
one. 


She had de- 



































surely not have run against Alicia’s orders, 


after bolting the door. They all knew that. 
If she were outside the door unhurt, she would 
answer. 

The room began to fill with frightened 
whispers, and one excited girl burst into tears. 
“The poor little thing! Oh, the poor little 
thing! She’s killed!’’ one girl sobbed. ‘‘And 
if she hadn’t bolted the door we’d all have been 
right out there, running in the hall, and the 
chimney would have struck us! O girls, she’s 
saved us all! Poor Vina!’’ 

They heard men’s feet rushing up the stairs, 
crunching the bricks. Somebody came spring- 
ing over the bricks toward the door, pushed 
against it, muttered in astonishment, unbolted 
the door, thrust it open, and stood there, catch- 
ing his breath. He was a member of the firm. 

‘‘Miss Harding,’’ he cried to Alicia, ‘‘who 
bolted the door? ‘Thank heaven, you girls 
weren’t in the hall when that chimney fell! 
I—I was so afraid —’’ 

But the girls were rushing past him, crying, 
“Vina! Vina!’’ 

They found her under a great pile of bricks 
near the door, and brought the poor unconscious 
body in. The hands that had made so many 
mistakes at the orange-packing, and yet had 
worked so eagerly to earn something for her 
mother and the little ones, were limp and help- 
less now. 

The ears that had heard so many sharp 
rebukes from the forewomen, and sometimes 
unkind words from other girls, were deaf now 
to all the girls’ sobs and entreaties. The 
brown eyes that had so often held that fright- 
ened, wistful look were covered by shut lids 
that did not even quiver. ‘There were bruises 
on the white face. 

No one could tell how much Vina had 
been injured internally. There was no sign of 
consciousness. 

She was taken away to her home. Alicia 
went, too, and saw the pitiful home-bringing 
and heard Vina’s mother wail, ‘‘O Viney, 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





darling, speak to me! 
speak to me, darling! 
are you gone?’’ 


O my darling, best girl, 


squalls capsize the kaiak at sea, although an 
active, skilled kaiaker has been known to recover 








Open your eyes and | possible when cross-currents or sudden wind- | to the practice in vogue from the very beginning 


of human activity. When Jacob sent Esau 
| news of material wealth in a new country, we 


And Alicia’s own tears fell as she told the | his balance by the help of his paddle and rise learn from Genesis that it was by messengers. 


mother that Vina had prevented the other girls 
from being hurt. 
Poor Mrs. Biggs listened, sobbing. 


‘*I know | danger in their long and lonely voyages. 


again. 


These carriers of news encounter endless 
Some- 


| Se act the primitive peoples to«lay, and, as 
occasion requires, the wandering Eskimo fami- 


lies send a courier telling of abundant seals and 


Viney was glad to help,’’ she wept. ‘‘ O | times the sea is covered with a dense haze, while | bands of musk-oxen, or in dire searcity asking 


Viney, Viney, darling, are you 
gone ?’’ 

But Vina did not die. One night, 
a while after this, Alicia knelt 
beside the lounge where she lay. 

‘*They’ll all be your friends when 
you come back to work, Vina,’’ 
Alicia was murmuring. ‘‘The girls 
all realize you saved them from get- 
ting hurt or killed. And don’t you 
worry about money matters, Vina. 
The.girls sent some money by me 
to your mother to-night, and they 
sent their love to you, dear. They’re 
going to send some every week,— 
money and love both, I mean,— 
till you get well enough to work 
again.’’ 

Vina’s weak hand stole out from 
under the coverlet and sought Ali- 
cia’s. ‘‘I’m glad that I kept the 
girls away from the bricks,’’ she 
whispered, faintly. ‘‘I—I like the girls. 





AN ARCTIC POSTMAN IN A GAL 


how elsewhere goes the hunt. 

Life is serious in the arctic, and 
little news travels that is strictly 
personal. It is to be noted that the 
Eskimos give their names with great 
reluctance, thinking it a bad omen, 
and in their Greenland newspapet! 
the omission of names is quite stri- 
king. 

Arctic news that travels relates 
almost entirely to means of main- 
taining life, and this applies alike 
to polar expeditions and to regular 
denizens of the barren regions of 
the white north. Such messages as 
pass to and fro are not simply news, 
but rather brief statements of hard 
conditions with a view to their 
alleviation. 

Recall Franklin at Fort Enter- 
prise, Hudson Bay Territory, when 
he wished to send to Chippewyan 


E 


You | the spray, freezing as it drives, covers with an|the news that an influx of starving Indian 


tell them so, won’t you? But—but I shut the | ice-crust both the kaiak and the oarsman’s| bands in midwinter threatened to doom his 
door for you, Miss Alicia, because you wanted | clothes. Sometimes a gale sets in, and the unfor- | own party to destruction, unless powder and 


them to stay right there, and I—I loved you. 
You were so good to me!’’ 


tunate kaiaker, with empty stomach and wet 
garments, plies his oar for hours without being 


| other supplies were soon received. Back and 
| Bellanger carried the news, which involved 


Alicia clasped the work-hardened little hand | able to lift his hand to protect or thaw out his | foot-travel of more than eleven hundred miles. 
closer ; love was not too well known in her life. | frost-bitten face. Yet with utmost patience and | It was a winter of extraordinary severity, when 
Who of the other girls, Alicia wondered, would | uncomplaining effort the Eskimo mail-carrier | trees froze to their centers, axes in use broke 
have ‘‘loved her’’ enough to hurry to bolt the | passes from one settlement to another without | daily, and the temperature sank in Franklin’s 


door and stop the terrified rush into the hall? | 

**Yes,’’? said Mrs. Biggs, cheerfully, **T’ve | 
been telling Viney the other girls wil! be glad | 
to see her coming back when she gets well. 
You must miss Viney at the orange-packing. 
Viney’s such a fine worker !’’ 














HOW NEWS TRAVELS 
IN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 
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> VEN in the 

remote polar 
CENA regions there 
are post-offices within 
the international postal 
union. 

For two cents a postal 
card can be sent, at least 
during the short tourist 
summer season, from 
Australia, in the south- 
ern hemisphere, or in- 
deed from anywhere 
else in the postal union, 
to the far-away Norwe- 
gian post-office on the 
shores of Advent Bay, 
in Ice Fiord on the 
western coast of Spitzbergen, which is the most 
northerly postal station in the world. 

Along the barren strip of coast of both East 
and West Greenland a few hundred Danes and 
ten thousand Eskimos form the most northerly 
settlements of the round earth. Here news 
travels under an adverse environment, with the 
ice-clad sea on the one hand and the eternal 
ice-cap of continental Greenland on the other. 

But news, although it be long in arriving, 
and although the word there stands for all 
occurrences previously unknown, is eagerly 
sought by the cultivated Danish men and women 
who give their best effort, largely from a spirit 
of self-sacrifice, to promote the welfare of the 
native Greenlanders, and of the Eskimos, who 
constitute the main population. 

‘There is an old story of the factor at a Hudson 
Bay trading post who received his London 
Times once a year, about three hundred and 
thirteen daily numbers, with the annual supplies 
of food, ammunition and clothing for his trade. 
Instead of reading the latest paper first, or 
hastening through them all, he had a year-old 
newspaper laid on his breakfast-table each 
morning, and so did not exhaust his news until 
another year’s supply arrived. While Europeans 
living in Greenland do not follow the same rule 
rigidly, they do find it advisable to read their 
home journals and magazines in the order of 
publication, great as is the supply which arrives 
after nine months’ deprivation. 





Letters for Greenland. 


Tr HE regular mails arrive in Greenland 
between May and August, by the four 

slow-sailing ships of the Royal Trade 
Monopoly, a private corporation that has mon- 
opolized the trade of Greenland for a century 
and a quarter, to the benefit of the Eskimos, 
be it said. In olden times the earliest news 
came from Europe by the daring Scottish 
whalers, but the almost complete discontinu- 
ance of the whale-fishery in Davis Strait and 





GREENLAND POSTMEN. 
FROM A DRAWING BY AN ESKIMO. 





adjacent waters has put 
an end to this service. 
It is only occasionally 
that an American or 
other polar expedition 
cheers the hearts of the 
northern settlements by 
its welcome appearance 
with unexpected news 
from the busy world. 

The Greenland postal 
service is unique if for 
no other reason than 
that it carries all letters 
without either stamps 
orcharges. Letters for 
Greenland go free by 
the ships of the Royal 
Trade, but as these ships touch only at the larger 
ports, there are four local boats, used ordinarily 
for freighting and oil, which serve to distribute 
the more important mail packages from the port 
of arrival to the adjacent trading stations. 

In Greenland, however, by far the greater 
part of the news travels by means of that most 
extraordinary sea-boat, the Eskimo kaiak, 
which is, as Crantz pointed out more than a 
century ago, the most serviceable of all types 
of boat, its size considered. 

Shaped like-a weaver’s shuttle, of a length 
of eighteen feet, and made of oil-tanned sealskin, 
the kaiak is only eighteen inches wide in its 
broadest part, and scarcely a foot deep. Its sharp 
ends at the head and stern are strengthened 
with an edge of bone that terminates in a knob. 

The Eskimo enters the kaiak by slipping his 
feet through a small round hole in the middle 
of the top, which is*usually surrounded with a 
bone hoop. His water-proof coat of oil-tanned 
sealskin, or his winter suit of hairy seal, protects 
his body from the sea spray. The lower part 
of this suit is stuck so tightly between his body 
and the kaiak hoop that the sea-water cannot 
enter. 

The kaiak is propelled by a solid pautik, or 
double-ended oar, which has a broad, thin blade 
at each end, strengthened with inlaid bone at 
the edges. The pautik is held near the middle 
with both hands, and a skilful kaiaker strikes 
the water alternately on both sides with great 
rapidity, and as regularly in a smooth sea as if 
he were beating time. 

Astonishing dexterity is displayed by the 
kaiaker in overcoming difficulties at sea. This 
not only involves navigation over an ocean 
storm-tossed and wind-whipped, through blind- 
ing sheets of spray, but also over water either 
partly open and partly frozen over, or filled 
with drifting and broken ice-floes, where the 
kaiak is alternately carried, now on the head 
of the mail-carrier walking on the ice, and now 
launched in the open water. The loss of a 








paddle means death; and escape is barely 


boasting either of courage or endurance. 


Perils of Postmen. 


eS EVERAL times each year a kaiak- 
—4 post travels from southern to northern 
Greenland, and as a rule the extreme 
points are Julianehaab and Omenak. Even 
under favorable circumstances the journey occu- 
pies about five weeks, and the expense account, 
paid by the Royal Trade, amounts to some 
eighty dollars. Only the best kaiakers are 
employed in express posts, and it is a mark of 


distinction, highly valued by the Eskimo, to be | 


chosen for arduous and dangerous duty as 
letter-carriers. Owing to the long distance 
travelled and the variety and extent of dangers 
involved, it is the rule to send two couriers in 
company. 

Dr. Henry Rink, the great authority on 
Danish Greenland, says of the service: 

‘*Post-kaiakers may be recognized at great 
distance by their rowing closely abreast of each 
other, neither deviating from their course nor 
throwing their javelin, as the kaiakers have the 
habit of doing merely asa pastime. When these 
kaiakers are perceived, it is directly announced 
by shouting paortut, and the people shout louder 
than usual when the postmen, raising their 
paddles, announce that they bring tidings of a 
ship having arrived from abroad. ’’ 

Greenland has its newspapers. Since 1862 
there has been printed at Godthaab, in Eskimo 
text, a newspaper with the title of ‘‘ Atuagagd- 
liutit,’’ that is, ‘‘Something for Reading,’’ of 
which about sixteen quarto sheets are published 
annually. Among news articles therein pub- 
lished are such as describe the perils of the 
kaiakers, the fortune of hunters at sea after 
walrus and seals, and on 
land after reindeer and the 
polar bear. One article in 
Eskimo, written by a na- 
tive, was a letter entitled, 
‘*News from Narsak in the 
winter of 1863-64.’’ Trans- 
lated in part, it runs: 

“It happened that on 
January 3ist, with a gale 
from the east and a thick 
frost-smoke, we did not go 
tosea. ‘Toward ten o’clock, 
when all were repairing to 
rest, some one who had been 
outside entered the house, 
saying that Ungarlak had 
arrived. When he came in, 
his eyes were nearly glued 
together and both his cheeks 
dreadfully frost-bitten. He 
came hither after having 
tried to go from Kangek to 
Nuk, but was stopped on 
his journey by ice. He had rowed the whole 
day (from ten in the morning till ten at night) 
with the wind in his face. . . . Afterward we 
had news from the people about Nuk, stating 
that they were all doing well.’’ Later the 
death of two kaiakers at sea is simply told. 


Franklin’s Messengers. 


Tw HEN one turns to the inhabited parts of 
arctic America, it is found that news 

travels almost entirely by chance meet- 
ings of the Eskimos or other natives, although 


occasions are not unknown where couriers have | 


been sent to carry news that was of special 
import to a family or settlement. This latter 
method, of sending a special messenger to con- 
vey news of great interest, is but a recurrence 
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bedroom to seventy degrees below freezing. Back 
travelled on snow-shoes, slept in the open air 
with no covering but a deerskin and a single 
blanket, and more than once was two days 
without food. 

The hardships of the news-carriers may be 
imagined from Franklin’s description of Bel- 
langer when he arrived in the darkness of the 
polar night: 

‘*His locks were matted with snow, and he 
| was encrusted with ice from head to foot, so 
| that we scarcely recognized him when he burst 
in on us.’’ 

| It is only by similar endurance and suffering 
| that news travels now in some arctic localities, 








An Extraordinary Feat. 


[A COMPLETE narrative of how the news 
of critical conditions in the field has 
| reached the main party of arctic explor- 
ers would include some of the most striking 
examples of energy and courage in the annals 
of history. For instance, the news of the fall 
of Zaninovich, through a snow-bridge into a 
deep crevasse of Middendorf glacier, Franz- 
Josef Land, travelled to the party that rescued 
him through the supreme effort of Payer, his 
commander, who says: 

**T pressed on at the top of my speed. Bathed 
in perspiration, I threw off my bird-skin gar- 
ments, my boots, my gloves and my shawl, 
and ran in my stockings through the deep 
snow. . . . Encompassed by glaciers, I was 
absolutely alone. . . . With head bent down I 
trudged on, counting my steps... . (After 
seven miles of travel.) At last I came to the 
friends we had left behind.’’ 
| If others have not always struggled with as 
intense an effort as Payer, 
yet many arctic men have 
emulated his courage and 
endurance, under stress of 
dire emergencies. 

In the polar regions man’s 
power is often manifestly 
inadequate to send news 
by messenger to any other 
center of human activity. 
Then the unique news ex- 
change of arctic explorers 
becomes of prime impor- 
tance. It is the building of 
a cairn, so that he who 
comes after will find therein 
a message telling of those 
who have passed. To fulfil 
its mission as a news- 
carrier, the cairn must not 
only be so built as to keep 
safely the news record from 
stress of storm and assaults 
of wild beasts, but it must 

be so placed that as a prominent feature of the 
landscape it will catch the eye of the passing 
| traveller, no matter from what quarter he comes, 
and by its form at once impress him as being the 
work of human hands. 

Of all the fateful cairns the most important 
| from an arctie point of view was that put up 
by the men of Franklin’s lost expedition near 
| Victory Point, King William Land. It con- 
tained the only absolutely authentic news that 
ever travelled to the great world from Franklin’s 
party, comprising one hundred and twenty-nine 
| souls. 

This brief document, scarcely two hundred 
and fifty words, told the story of Franklin’s 
explorations during the three preceding years, 
of his early success, of his death, of the beset- 
ment of the ships, of their abandonment, and 

















the plans of the one hundred and five surviving 
souls, who then passed forever from our direct 
knowledge. 

Fourteen years had elapsed since Franklin 
sailed, and for eleven years this cairn guarded 
its news until 1859, when through the wifely 
devotion of Lady Franklin and the magnificent 


efforts of McClintock, in the Fox, Lieutenant 
Hobson found the precious document. 

Of the sufferings and death of every member 
of Franklin’s expedition subsequent to this cairn 
record nothing is directly known. ‘There are, 
however, tales of the Eskimos, and certainties 
as to the posture and locality of certain skeletons, 
of which some have been identified. _MacGahan 
has graphically depicted the fate of the last 
survivor, the last of the resolute hunters who 
had striven for game to prolong life until the 
cairn should give up its news, tell of their 
route, and thus direct aid and relief to them: 

“‘One sees this man, after the death of his 
last remaining companions, all alone in that 
terrible world, gazing round him in mute 
despair, the sole living thing in that dark, 
frozen universe. The sky is somber, the earth 
is whitened with a glittering whiteness that 
chills the heart. His clothing is covered with 
frozen snow, his face lean and haggard, his 
beard a cluster of icicles. The setting sun looks 
back to see the last wretched victim die. He 
meets his sinister gaze with a steady eye, as if 
bidding him defiance. For a few minutes they 
glare at each other, then the curtain is drawn, 
and all is over.’’ 

Since the fate of Franklin remained for so 
many years a mystery, one naturally asks 
whether or not we may expect to learn in the 
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| to which he applied a most novel method, that 
of aerial navigation. 

When Andrée’s balloon started from Dane 
Island, northwest Spitzbergen, July 11, 1897, 
before a southerly gale, it was provided with 
carrier-pigeons to take news through the air, 
and drift-casks to float messages by the currents 
of the sea. 

Carrier-pigeons are not unknown in arctic 
expeditions as news-carriers, but as a rule with- 
out marked success. In this case one pigeon 
brought a message, the only news directly re- 
ceived from the balloon party. Unfortunately, 
it was shortly after the start and scarcely indi- 
cated ultimate success, as Andrée had barely 
passed the eighty-second degree of north latitude. 

The other news-bearer was to be the sea- 
currents that course from the Siberian to the 
Atlantic Ocean, and the messages were to be 
enclosed in tiny drift-casks, which it was hoped 
would ultimately reach the expectant world, 
following the course of Nansen’s ship, the 
Fram. 

That this hope was well founded is shown 
by the fact that several of Andrée’s drift-casks 
were picked up during the summers of 1899 and 
1900 in Barents Sea. They are of the number 
that Andrée was to launch from his balloon 
after passing the north pole, with record of the 
voyage to date. Unfortunately, the casks con- 
tained no additional information, and it is quite 
generally believed that at least one of the little 
messengers fell into the sea after disaster had 
come to Andrée and his companions. 

Whether or not news ever comes of Andrée’s 
fate, all must admire the courage that inspired 
him as the leader of an arctic forlorn hope, and 





course of time when and where landed the three 
men who constituted the eventful expedition 
of Andrée. 
this daring explorer to solve the polar question, 


all wish that the sea may some day give up 


|a message that will fully inform us as to the 
All remember the unique efforts of | outcome of the dangerous voyage in which he 


ventured his life. 















woes Senator 
Sparks, anx- 
PENG ious to curry 
favor with the farmers 


of his constituency, 
appointed young 


Throckmorton 
Jones a page in the 
Senate, he had little 


thought of any 
subsequent career for the hand- 
some red-haired boy. If he 
thought at all, he probably 
expected that after the years 

in Washington, Throckmor- 

ton Jones would go back to 
Turkey Hollow, there to 
tread the beaten track that 
his ‘‘eracker’’ forefathers 
had marked out for him, 
and maybe to pose as a big 
frog in the puddle on ac- 
count of his journey out into 

the world. 

So it was that he with 
many others had been com- 
pelled to admire the rapid 
upward progress of the 
young fellow, who, when 
his time in the Senate came 
to an end, turned with in- 
stant decision to the study 
of law. 

Once admitted to the bar, 
he had attracted attention, 
and his ability caused him 
to score one success after 
another, until in twelve 
years from the time when 
he first left his father’s 
house, he had made for himself an enviable | 
place in Washington. Not the smallest of his 
triumphs, in the eyes of the world, was his 
recently announced engagement to pretty Anne 
Byrd, a dainty blossom of an old aristocratic 
stock. 

The two old people, who pursued the even 
tenor of their way on the small farm in the 
pine woods of Georgia, had regarded the career 
of their youngest boy with amazement. 

**T believe it was in the naming of him, pa,’’ 
said Mother Jones, one fall morning, as she 
handed over the photograph of her future 
daughter for the old man’s inspection. ‘‘William 
and Enos and Lijy, that have the old family 
names, have always been just like other folks; 
but when you took and named the baby after 
old Doctor Throckmorton, 
very toppest of the quality, it made some sort 
of a difference. The baby never was like the 
other boys. ’’ 

‘This is a likely-looking girl of his,’’ remarked 
Mr. Jones, as he propped the photograph up 
in front of the clock on the plain pine mantel. 





VERY UNRESPO 
OLD WOMAN. 


The picture of a girl in chiffon and a picture | 


hat looked strangely out of place among its 
surroundings. 
‘*She looks like a lily of the field,’’ objected 
Mrs. Jones. 
‘Well, ma, I 


don’t reckon Throckmorton 


SHE WOULD... 
MAKE SOME SORT OF CON- 
VERSATION WITH THE 


that belonged to the | 
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NSIVE H. BURGESS. 


needs to marry a*wife to work for him. When 


| did the letter say she was coming ?’’ 


“*The seventeenth. Let me see, Monday is 
the eighth, Monday is the fifteenth—she will be 
here Wednesday of next week, and mercy only 
knows what I am to do with her for two whole 
weeks. In my day it wasn’t manners for 
engaged girls to go hanging round his folks, 
but the baby said it was the fashion up there, 
and he wanted us all to get acquainted with 
one another. ’’ 

If Mrs. Jones wondered what she was to do 
with Anne Byrd for two whole weeks, no less 
did that young lady face the period with dismay 
after two or three days of deadly monotony, 
| wherein all the brightness and tact she could 
command had not availed to break through the 
barrier which seemed to rise between her and 
Throckmorton’s mother. 

“T’ll stay, though!’’ she said to herself. 
‘*T’ll stay the whole two weeks out, if it drives 
|me melancholy mad! Throck shall not be dis- 
| appointed in me. His father is a darling—but 
his mother is dreadful—dreadful—and he loves 
| his mother so much, too! He insisted that I 
| must come and see his people in their homes, 
|and he didn’t feel called upon to apologize for 
| them, either. I like that in Throck, but I don’t 
| know whether I like it or not when his mother 











is so determined to show me her seamiest side ; 
although that is where Throck’s own plainness 
and honesty come from, I suppose.’’ 

Anne received stiff and solemn visits from the 
various brothers and their families, and in due 
time returned them, but for the greater part of 
the time she endured an almost unvarying 
monotony. 

She would carry her work into the clean, 
bare kitchen, and try to make some sort of con- 
versation with the very unresponsive old woman, 
who stepped about her business with remarkable 
briskness. She had promptly declined Anne’s 
offer of assistance. Sometimes the girl would 
follow Mr. Jones about in the afternoons, 
and occasionally drive down to the pasture 
with him, when he went to look after his 
hogs, and she never failed to get some real 
pleasure from his society. Once she said to 
him, impulsively: 

‘*Throck is so like you in some ways. I 
know now where he gets his sunny disposition! 
In Washington people say he never loses his 
temper. ’’ 

The old man looked at her curiously for a 
moment, and then with a smile he said: 

**He gets his grit and his good sense from his 
ma, though, honey—don’t you ever forget that !’’ 
At this the conversation suddenly ceased. 

The pleasantest part of her days, however, 
was the novel experience of getting up in the 
earliest gray of dawn, after she had been 
awakened at her own request by Mr. Jones’s 
tap on her door. 

It was the beautiful Southern autumn, and 
Anne, clad in short skirt and sweater, would 
tramp off into the woods about the creek that 
ran back of the house. The sweet-gums there 
were ablaze with crimson and russet and gold, 
and the hickories and maples made yellow and 
pink splashes of brightness against the green of 
other trees. Sometimes she would catch glimpses 
of shy wild things—rabbits scurrying to shelter 
at her approach, or bright-eyed squirrels peeping 
at her for an instant, and then vanishing, 
graceful streaks of gray and white flashing 
from tree to tree. 

When her watch told her that 
breakfast-time was near, she would 
go back to the house with her cheeks 
aglow, her lungs full of the fragrant 
fall air. 

One morning, however, she had not 
waited for the customary tap on her 
door. She had gone to bed ‘‘with 
the chickens,’’ and had awakened 
earlier than usual. So she had 
tramped longer and was proportion- 
ately hungrier when she walked up 
between the rows of old-fashioned 
winter pinks that bordered the white 
walk. 

She was subtly conscious of some- 
thing wrong by the time she entered 
the living-room. It wore an unaccus- 
tomed look of overnight disarray, 
which, slight as it was, seemed differ- 
ent from the severe tidiness on which 
Mrs. Jones insisted. 

Anne went on to the kitchen, and 
just as she entered the door she saw 
Mr. Jones make a frantic grab at 
the coffee-pot with his red bandanna 
handkerchief, but not in time to keep 
down the insurrection of the bubbling 
brown liquid, which hissed and splut- 
tered all over the red-hot stove, and 
ran down to the cleanly scrubbed 
floor. The table was set, after a 
fashion, and there were bread, pound- 
cake, apple tarts and watermelon 
preserves upon it. Plainly the kind 
clad man had done his best for his 
guest. 

‘*1t’s a tol’able poor meal, honey,’’ 
he said, smiling at Anne, as he set 
the dripping pot down on the white 
cloth, ‘‘but maybe you can make out 
to eat something. Ma is laid up with 
one of her worst spells of rheumatism 
—it come on just at day, and we haven’t had 
time to get any help here.’’ 

“Oh, that is too bad!’? cried Anne in 
genuine sympathy. She turned quickly toward 
the bedchamber. 

‘*You, honey!’’ called Mr. Jones, in alarm. 
‘*Come right back here this minute and eat 
your breakfast! Ma’ll fret herself to death if 
you ain’t able to tell her you have fared well— 
she is mightily distrusted over not being able to 
see after things when we have company. ’’ 

Anne hesitated, but obeyed, and while she 
ate, listened to a detailed account of Mrs. Jones’s 
winter spells of rheumatism, now and then 
putting in a word of unaffected sympathy. 

When she went into the room she found 
Throckmorton’s mother lying twisted up in the 
bed in the only attitude which gave compar- 
ative ease to her racked shoulder and back. 
Her face was drawn with pain, and at the 
sound of the opening door, she began at once 
in a querulous voice: 

“‘Y’m powerful sorry, Anne, but the spell 
has come on a full month sooner’n usual, and 


they always have to wear themselves out, so I | 


reckon it’ll be better for you to go right on and 
pack, and then father’ll carry you in to the ten 
o’clock train. I’m in no fix to make you have | 
a nice time—nor I won’t be soon.’’ 

Sorry as she was for Mrs. Jones, Anne’s heart 











gave a glad upward leap at the words. ‘To go 
back now would be to miss the experience of 
another lonely week; it would mean that she 
would see Throck so much earlier, and it would 
mean, too, that she still would be in time for 
a week-end party, the invitation to which lay 
unanswered on her table. 

Anne hesitated only a moment, and then, 
with quick, light steps, was at the bedside. 

‘*Where is the pain? Just how does it run?’’ 
she asked, as with a tender touch she deftly 
slipped the gown down from the sufferer’s 
shoulder. ‘‘Oh! Now just be still a bit, and 
maybe I can help it! You see, I took a little 
course in nursing last winter, and I learned 
something about massage. ’’ 

Her smooth white hands rubbed and stroked 
and kneaded, until Mrs. Jones relaxed her 
strained position. 

*‘Send me home!’’ cried Anne, with a low 
laugh, as she straightened the bedcovers neatly. 
‘‘Not much! I don’t want Throck looking 
cross at me, and thinking I sneaked away and 
deserted his sick mother! You needn’t send 
for any one, either. I know I can manage for 
us three a little while.’’ 

‘*Sakes alive!’’? Mrs. Jones’s eyes flew open. 
‘Manage? Didn’t you have to own up to me 
that you had never cooked a meal in all your 
life, nor so much as redded up your mother’s 
house? You go right home, and pa’ll send a 
letter that will make it all right with the baby. 
You’d just be one more to wait on here!’’ 

Anne’s face flushed at the ungraciousness of 
the speech, but her eyes met those of the older 
woman with a flash of determination. 

**You’ll just have to put up with me, then,’’ 
she said, forcing another laugh. ‘‘I’m not going 
unless you tie me and express me home, and 
then Throck would be angry with you !’’ 

Mr. Jones laughed aloud at this, Mrs. Jones 
frowned, and Anne turned and finished putting 
the room to rights. 

‘*Now, Mr. Jones,’’ she said, as she fastened 
one of the old woman’s voluminous aprons about 
her waist, ‘‘I am realy to rise to the emergency, 
but I guess you had better come and consult 
with me a bit. I will come back and rub you 
some more after a while,’’ she said, leaning 
over the bed, ‘‘and you will have something 
nice to eat, even if I never did cook a whole 
meal by myself.’” Mrs. Jones closed her eyes 
wearily as the two left the room. 

It was well that her summer days of rowing, 
tramping and swimming had strengthened and 
hardened the girl’s muscles, for although it 
seemed an easy thing for Mrs. Jones to accom- 
plish, Anne felt that she had travelled many 
miles before all the morning’s work was over 
and done. 

She said cheerfully to Mr. Jones, as at ten 
o’clock he kindled the kitchen fire, ‘‘I don’t 
understand much about cooking. Have you a 
cook-book ?”’ 

**No, honey. 
her head. ’”” 

‘Well, we mustn’t disturb her head to get 
them out, ’? said Anne. ‘‘So you will have 
to tell me. These butter-beans, now —’’ Her 
fingers were awkwardly shelling them into her 
lap. 

**Well, as nigh as I can recollect, ma puts 
them in the black pot with a block of bacon, 
covers them up, and cooks them—and, yes— 
sometimes she stirs them. ’’ 

‘*There’s water, too,’’ suggested Anne. 

‘Yes, a little,’’ he agreed. ‘‘These sweet 
potatoes, I’ve already trimmed and washed 
7em, and all you have to do is to chuck ’em in 
the stove and shut the door. ’’ 

**I know I can do that,’’ said Anne, hope- 
fully, ‘‘and I think I can bake your hoe-cake 


Ma keeps all her receipts in 


for you. 1 have watched her make one for you 
every meal. Iam sorry you missed it for your 
breakfast. ’” 


“‘Oh, that’s all right, honey, and I expect 
you’d better not bother about the hoe-cake. 
I’ve heard ma say there was more art about 
making one than there was about a pound- 
cake. ’’ 

Anne sang over her unaccustomed task, for 
once she had made up her mind, spurred on 
by resentment of Mrs. Jones’s imputation of her 
uselessness, she found a certain attractive 
spice of novelty in the situation. She broiled 
some chicken, browned a slice of toast, and 
looked with pride upon the clearness of the 
coffee, 

‘*To the queen’s taste—every bit of it,’’ she 
murmured, as she laid a few blossoms of yellow 
winter pinks on the napkin. 

An ominous sound from the pot of beans 
attracted her attention, and after a hasty inspec- 
tion of its contents, Anne lifted the pot. ‘*Those 
butter-beans are certainly done!’’ she exclaimed, 
ruefully. 

She had tried to do exactly as Mrs. Jones 
did about the construction of the hoe-cake, but 
| somehow the crumbly meal and water that lay 
in a great round on the griddle had refused to 
assume the symmetry under Anne’s fingers that 
seemed so easy under Mrs. Jones’s hands. Just 





now it appeared to need turning over, and Anne 
tried in vain to get the thin edge of a knife-blade 
beneath it. It cracked and broke in every direc- 
| tion, until in sudden exasperation she ran to 
|the door with it, and scraped it out upon tli 
| ground. 

Some ducks and chickens hurried to plunge 
their bills greedily into the scalding hot mass, 
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and retreated with such violent shakes of their 
foolish heads that Anne laughed aloud at the 
sight. A hearty chuckle from Mr. Jones, who 
came round the corner of the house at the in- 
stant, took some of the mortification away from 
the failure. ; 

‘*You see your hoe-cake,’’ said Anne. ‘The 
beans will have to go to the same place. I think 
I forgot to put the water in; but the potatoes 
are all right, and I know I kept the fire going, 
and water in the kettle. I don’t think we shall 
starve. Come and see her dinner. J¢ is all 
right, anyway.”’ 

**Yes, honey,’’ said the kind old man, ‘‘and 
you are all right—that’s just what you are! I 
ain’t going to have Throckmorton’s girl stewing 
her pretty countenance over the stove another 
time, and so I’ve brought inducements to bear 
on Tamar—she’s our old cook, you know, that 
always helps when ma gets sick.’’ 

**Still, I believe I could have done it,’’ insisted 
Anne, although she felt relieved. 

**I believe it, too, honey—I believe it,’’ he 
agreed, and Anne said to herself again that she 
knew where Throck got his sweetness. 

Mrs. Jones was looking about her alertly when 
Anne carried in the tray. 

‘Well, it ain’t exactly what I expected,’’ 
she remarked, looking up at Anne. ‘‘It looks 
mighty nice. I’ve been smelling smells, like 
things burning, ever since pa made that fire in 
the stove. What have you-all got for dinner? 
I hope you have a plenty.’’ 

“Oh, yes.”’ 

‘Well, what-all did you cook, Anne?’’ asked 
Mrs. Jones, as she broke her toast. 

**T cooked butter-beans —’’ 

“ee How ?? ’ 

‘*TI—I guess I broiled them!’’ replied Anne, 
with a shamefaced giggle. 

“Huh! I thought as much.’’ 

Somehow, as she sat -by the bed, ready to be 
of service, Anne felt that the keen gray eyes of 
Throckmorton’s mother were regarding her more 
kindly than they ever had done before. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Mrs. Jones, at last, ‘‘you may 
have broiled the beans, and from the smells 1 
suspicion that you burnt the hoe-cake and the 
potatoes to a crisp, but you surely did fix mea 
mighty nice dinner, and there’s no doubt about 
it. Your rubbing and pinching and slapping 
has done my shoulder more good than any dose 
of medicine I ever took.’’ 

‘‘Oh, then,’’ cried Anne, in delight, ‘‘you 
will be willing for me to stay and rub you and 
fix your meals !’’ 

“If you can stand it, I reckon I can,” 
replied Mrs. Jones, not yet ready to be gra- 
cious. Anne could stay out her visit if she 
wished, since Tamar was already stirring about 
in the kitchen. But she was glad to find that 
Anne knew how to do something useful. 

As the days of her sickness passed, and Anne, 
sunny-tempered and bright, kept the house, 
and gave her such wonderful care as almost 
made it a luxury to be sick, Mrs. Jones could 
not help thawing. The two drew insensibly 
nearer together, and it was very natural that 
they should often speak of the man they both 
loved. 

One day, after she had listened to an account 
of some of Throck’s very young days, Anne 
was allowed to explore a treasured old hair 
trunk, which stood beside the bed. She found 
therein sundry tintype pictures of a fair and 
rosy boy in various attire. She unfolded funny 
little old pink calico frocks and tiny baby clothes 
yellowed with age. Wrapped carefully in a 
piece of writing-paper was a golden-red curl, 
which needed no explanation to Anne, any 
more than did the great pile of letters directed 
in a hand steadily grading onward from the un- 
formed Spencerian of the schoolboy to the firm 
character that she knew and loved so well. 

‘*Mother,’’ said Anne, in a trembling half- 
question, as she reverently shut the lid down 
upon the treasures it enshrined, ‘‘I wonder if 
you haven’t kept a sort of a separate place for 
Throck in your heart ?’’ 

“‘Well, maybe I have—maybe I have, honey! 
The late fruit is sweet, and he that is our baby 
came to us when Enos, the next oldest, was a 
man grown. Yes, I reckon I can say it to you, 
that is to be his wife—maybe I have held a 
different feeling for him. I’ve never let on 
much,—it ain’t my way to make a to-do,—but 
I have been mighty proud of him—just to think 
he was mine—mine and Hosy’s—such a good 
son, so smart, and yet loving us just the same 
as if we were—like he is, and like youaré. I’ve 
been mighty proud.’’ 

‘Then, mother,’’ said Anne, ‘‘just love him 
and be proud of him as much as. he deserves, — 
and that is a very great deal,—for I promise 
you he shall never seem any the less yours 
because you share him with me. I will not 
come between. We shall come to see you often 
—often ; and there in our new house in Wash- 
ington I shall fix up a room that shall be ready 
for you and his father whenever you will 
come —’? 

“Ma! Anne!’’ cried a glad old voice at the 
door. ‘‘Guess who has come!’ 

In another moment the tall young man was 
by the bed, kissing his mother, and reaching 
out for his sweetheart’s hand. He drew back 
a moment for a look from face to face, and as 
his keen eyes read what he saw there, he drew 
a long breath of satisfaction. 

“I was so sure of you—so sure of you both !’’ 
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he laughed. 
Anne?’’ 
‘*Anne? Anne will do,’’ said the mother, 


‘And now, mother, what about 












[Av LATHY, slouching yel- 
low cayuse was led to the 
door of my tent near old 
Fort Fetterman. Theowner, Mr. 
Sam Keeler of Klickitat County, 
Washington, offered the animal for 
sale, 

“T’ve cleaned out my bunch to 
your men,”’’ he said, ‘‘but I’ve saved 
my saddle-horse for their boss.’’ 

This was flattering, but I looked the animal 
over and shook my head doubtfully. 

**See here,’’ said Keeler, ‘‘this cayuse was 
bred in my own herd on the Klickitat cow 
range, and I broke him to ride, an’ he’s carried 
me four years. You can take him at thirty- 
five dollars, or I’ll ship him home. ’’ 

I took the pony. 

“*His name is Coots,’’ said Keeler, while I 
was writing his check, ‘‘and when you ride 
him you don’t want to carry quirt or spurs. 
When you want to get anywhere, no matter 
how far, just kick his ribs once in four 
miles, and he’ll do the rest.’’ 


| with a laugh that had a little suggestion of 
tears. ‘‘She is a lily of the field—and lilies 
are mighty sweet. ’’ 








Frelles Calkins 
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wheeled and galloped on after the 
cattle. The smaller cowboy fol- 
lowed at my pony’s heels. 

During a brief rush through the 
storm I had time to reflect that my 
thoughtlessness had brought me into 
a bad scrape. I had been captured 
red-handed ‘‘rustling’’ a steer! I 
was dressed in the rough corduroy, 
slouch-hat and leather leggings of 
| the range, and I rode a cow-pony of the line 
| and carried a lariat at the pommel of one of the 
| best of Cheyenne stock saddles. Moreover, I 
was a stranger. 

How was I to identify myself or convince 


papers I usually carried in my pocketbook, 
rency with me. All my personal papers and 


chest, which would be on its way to Deer 
Creek as soon as the weather should clear. 








these men of my innocence? I thought of the 
but remembered that I had nothing but cur- | 
recent correspondence had been packed in a | 


If | 








but he growled, ‘‘Dry up, Jake! This ain’t no 
funny business !’’ 

I was ordered to get off my horse, and the 
animals were unbridled and turned loose, with 
their saddles on and lariats dragging. Having 
only to look after me, Bill now seated him- 
self on a blanket roll and watched the cook 
preparing to fry bacon. 

I sat in the snow against a hummock, where 
I could cool my aching wrists and, incidentally, 
wet the leather strings which tied them. I 
made no attempt to speak to either of the men 
before me. But as the minutes passed I pre- 
pared myself mentally for the effort of gaining 
a hearing before the men when they should all 
assemble at dinner. They should listen to me 
or they should do their worst at once, and I 
had not much doubt as to what they would do. 

While I was bracing myself for this ordeal 
the cook looked up from his work and noted 
that his unsaddled pack-pony was making off. 

‘*Hang it, Bill, that pinto of mine’s takin’ 
the back trail!’’ he said. ‘‘You go after him.’’ 

““Go after him yourself!’’ was the reply. 
“I'll hold your fryin’-pan.’’ 

Accordingly the cook ran and Bill took his 
place at the fire. I watched the man running 
for his pony until his figure showed dimly in 
the sifting snow. Then I looked at Bill. He 
was stooping toward the fire to put some coffee 
into a boiling pot. He had his back to me, and 
was apparently oblivious of my existence. 

An uncontrollable impulse seized upon me. 

1 leaped to my feet and 
jumped at the stooping man, 





Thereafter I rode Coots on my rounds 
of the line of railway grade which was 
being constructed under my supervision. 
Apparently there was nothing remark- 
able about Coots except his rather un- 
common willingness to go at an easy, 
ambling gallop. He was exceedingly 
docile, could be left standing for any 
reasonable length of time if his saddle 
were not removed, and could be ap- 
proached at any time if one called out 
his name. 

I did not really discover Coots, how- 
ever, until an accidental and, as it turned 
out, very perilous encounter brought his 
quality to light. 

We had finished our contract at Fetter- 
man, and most of my outfit had moved 
to new work on Deer Creek, some thirty 
miles up the Platte. I had lingered over 
unfinished business at the old camp, and 
I finally followed my men on horseback 
and alone. 

It was a lowering morning about the 
middle of October when I set out with 
Coots. I had made some miles, too far 
to turn back, when a wind arose, and 
soft snow began pelting in my face; 
and in a few minutes a fall blizzard was 
in progress. Against this Coots ambled 
without reluctance for a couple of hours. 

We had crossed a piece of newly 








planting my heels in his 
back. He pitched headlong 
among the firebrands. 

Then I sped toward Coots. 
The cayuse, with two others, 
was digging for grass on the 
flat a little way out toward 
the herd. I called him by 
name as I ran, fearing he 
might take to his heels at my 
swift approach. But Coots 
lifted his head and stood as 
usual, and I thrust a foot 
into one stirrup and threw 
myself in a side-swing into 
his saddle. 

With a yell I set him go- 
ing, and with a pressure of 
one knee, to which he an- 
swered as to a rein, I turned 
his head to the back trail. 
As we wheeled about I saw 
my late guard dancing like a 
Sioux, holding his left hand 
to a face burned by bacon 
grease or scalded by boiling 
coffee, while with his right 
he fumbled for his pistol. 
He was hors de combat, and 
I gave a whoop of joy. 

Coots struck the running 
gait like a rabbit, and re- 








finished grade and were following the old 
Oregon trail between that and the river 
when the cayuse surprised me by a 
sudden halt. He turned his head half 
about, with ears pricked up inquiringly. 
was evidently asking what I proposed to do 
about something in the wind. 3 

I peered ahead, but the snow was so thick that 
I could see buta few yards. Yet I had a feeling 
that there was something to be avoided; and 
then a muffled rumble came to my ears, and 
before I could make out in which direction 
a stampede was coming, Coots and I were in 
the thick of a big bunch of cattle going before the 
wind. 

Luckily the herd was swinging along at a 
trot instead of at a run, or we should have 
been trampled underfoot. As it was, Coots 
was nearly borne off his feet, and before he 
could recover we were packed too tightly for 
immediate escape. Then Coots laid his teeth 
angrily to the rump of a big spotted steer, and 
followed the tactics of a ‘‘cut.’’ 

For several minutes we dodged among the 
hustling cattle. We must have been carried 
forward a half-mile, working toward the front 
and to one side, when we parted from the herd. 

Instantly Coots put himself between the herd 
and his ‘‘cut,’’ and raced the big steer back 
toward the trail we had left. I had given the 
cayuse his head altogether, and now, unthink- 
ingly, I enjoyed his trained performance. But 
the chase came to an end in a startling fashion. 

In a whirl of snow we came fairly against a 
couple of horsemen, evidently in charge of the 
running stock. The muzzles of two revolvers 
were quickly thrust in my face. 

‘“‘Hands up!’’ was the order, and of course 
I obeyed quickly. I saw on the one hand a 
big, lank fellow with long, straw-colored mus- 
tache and pale-blue eyes, and on the other a 
slight, boyish individual, as dark and grim as 
an Indian. 

These men relieved me of my revolver, and 
cutting the pack-strings from my saddle, tied 
my wrists behind my back in a twinkling. 

‘*Gettin’ pretty foxy, ain’t ye, cuttin’ out 
steers in a blizzard?’’ The big man spoke, 
and his blue eyes twinkled in a dangerously 
humorous way. 

**Gentlemen, I assure you —’’ I began. 

‘Shut up!’’ The tall man, with Coots’s 
lariat wrapped about his saddle pommel, 
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HE HAD HIS BACK TO ME, AND WAS APPARENTLY 


OBLIVIOUS OF MY EXISTENCE. 


me my case was hopeless. 

When we came up with the tail of the herd, 
the tall man halted and tossed my rope to the 
younger. ‘‘Take care of him, Bill,’’ he said; 
**the rest of us’ll herd the steers.’’ 

The one addressed as Bill now drove Coots 
in front of him. We rode forward at a shuffling 


where there was a halt to look for a ford. 

While my guard and I were sitting our horses 
I attempted to speak to him, but he stopped 
me with an angry gesture. 

‘‘Don’t open your chin to me,’’ he said, ‘‘or 
I’ll shoot your teeth out!’’ 

As we sat on the outskirts of the uneasy 
herd two cow-men, whom I had not seen before, 
rode by. Each gave me a lowering glance. 

Presently we began moving behind the cattle 
again. A ford had been found, and we crossed 
the river at a shallow rapid, and thence passed 
up a narrow creek valley and into the rough 
bad lands which, above old Fort Fetterman, lie 
along the river for many miles. 

Each minute now was bearing me hopelessly 
beyond the range of the railroad camps. 


encounter of an acquaintance. 
men would even give me the brief formality of 
trial by lynch-law was an open question. 

For an hour or more, going slowly now, we 
threaded a deep valley, where the wind whistled 
high above and the snow dropped upon us as if 
shaken from a sieve. Here one could see at 
times the length of the herd, and I noted that 
there were five men on the ‘‘drive.’’ One, 
whom I had not seen before, led a pack-pony. 

In the afternoon a halt was ordered in a flat, 
sheltered basin, where the stock could find good 
grass under the snow. At the upper end of this 
basin and in the dry creek channel the man with 


| the pack-pony had found a pile of drift stuff. 


He had halted, unpacked his pony kit, and 


He greeted us hilariously. 


I admire that kind of aman. He’s got nerve.’’ 





He | I could not prevail upon my captors to listen to | 


trot until we reached the banks of the Platte, | 


sponded to my urging with 
a speed which added to my 
success the delight of a dis- 
covery. In cowboy phrase, 
we simply ‘‘cut the wind,’’ and I knew that 
my legs were hugging the flanks of a racer. 
I had loosened my wrists a trifle, and I gripped 
the tree of my saddle behind and leaned as far 
forward as | could. 

I turned anxious eyes toward the cattle herd, 
and was overjoyed to see its outlines fade and 
vanish in a whirl of falling snow. 

I had forgotten the cook in my excitement. 
Coots had sped a quarter of a mile or more 
when we came up with him, just mounting his 
pinto, which he had captured in a depression 
of the valley. 

We were upon him almost before the man 
could make a motion, and before he could bring 
his revolver to bear we were fifty yards away, 


jand going faster than any wind which blew 


these bad lands I could hope for no chance | 
Whether these 





| 


**So,’’ he said, ‘‘that’s our cheeky rustler! | dollars for that cayuse you’re ridin’. 


that day. I looked back, to see him gallop up 
a rise, banging at me. His bullets went wide 
of their mark, and the last I saw of him he 
had halted in the dim distance, and was waving 
his hat in farewell. 

I do not know whether any of those men 
chased me farther, but I do know that they 
had not a horse in their outfit which could have 


In | overtaken Coots. 


When we came to the Platte I felt safe 
enough to get off my steaming cayuse and soak 
my wrists in cold water until I got my bonds 
loosened, and later on I reached a railway camp 
in safety. 

Some weeks later, long after the snow had 
melted, I was riding down my grade-line one 
morning when I saw a familiar figure ap- 
proaching. It was the tall man of the tawny 
mustache, who had taken me for a rustler. 

He halted his pony in much confusion, 

‘‘Say, stranger,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve rode forty 
miles to —’’ 

‘Never mind,’’ I interrupted him. ‘‘I’ve 
never mentioned that little affair. Fine morn- 
ing, isn’t it?’’ 


The man was visibly embarrassed. He sat 


lighted a brisk fire when my guard and I came | staring at me with his face red and working 
up. This man was short, fat and good-natured. | for a moment. 


Then he spoke. 
‘‘Say,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll give you a hundred 


> 99 


‘*Not for sale,’’ Ireplied. ‘‘Good morning !’’ 


My surly guard’s face relaxed in a brief grin, | and I rode on. 
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oof-gardens have sometimes suggested cheap 
shows and dissipation. The possibilities of 
such a spot for quiet rest and refreshment are 
recognized in the recent opening of a roof-garden 
at an East Side branch of the New York Public 
Library. It is covered with an awning by day 
and lighted by electricity at night. 
‘olerance is a flower that is slowly spreading in 
the desert of man’s prejudices and bigotries. 
Two recent signs of its flourishing are the confer- 
ring of an honorary degree on a Baptist by an 
American Roman Catholic university, and the 
news that many who went to the rescue of the 
Catholic University in Washington in its finan- 
cial troubles were Protestants. 





 prengraen a the fate of the wild pigeon and 
the buffalo, interested societies are again 
warning America of the danger of extermination 
which they say besets terns and gulls along our 
coasts. Egg-hunters and plume-hunters have 
reduced the numbers of the sea fowl to an 
extent which has caused alarm among lovers of 
birds, and it is proposed to increase the number 
of wardens stationed near the breeding-places to 
protect the brooding birds. 


Gate Army colonies in the United States, 
according to the report of Mr. H. Rider 
Haggard, who examined them for the British 
Colonial Office, are successfully managed, and 
would form an excellent model for South African 
colonies for the surplus agricultural population 
of the United Kingdom. This tribute from 
abroad should be encouraging to those who have 
seen in the experiment of this Christian organi- 
zation much promise of relief for overcrowding 
in the cities. a 
Gan reflections should arise in the minds of 
masculine financiers when reading that the 
board of lady managers of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, which discharged its duties to 
the admiration of all beholders, administered its 
trust so wisely that nearly thirty thousand dol- 
lars of the one hundred thousand appropriated 
by Congress remains unexpended. Moreover, all 
the accounts are correct. This is in such happy 
contrast to the deplorable muddles of error and 
insolvency common in such cases that seasoned 
masters of finance must surely take the hint and 
let the women ‘manage the next world’s fair, 
and show the men how to do it. 


© special parliamentary session has yet been 

held in honor of any money kings at home 
or abroad; but on June 2ist the Italian parlia- 
ment met in extraordinary session, with the 
king and his ministers present, to listen to a 
eulogy of a man who spent his life in poverty 
and exile because he would not cease his efforts 
to make Italy united—Giuseppe Mazzini, in 
whose brain the United Italy movement was 
born. Garibaldi and Cavour share with him 
tlhe honor of making a nation out of a lot of 
petty states, but it was Mazzini whose ideas 
inspired the Italians. One does not need to be 
rich to accomplish great things. Ideas with in- 
spiration in them cannot be bought with money. 


he ‘‘summer place’’ of a wealthy family was 

formerly a place for rest and quiet; but of 
recent years society keeps so busy in the great 
country houses round New York that the life 
is practically that of the city, except for rural 
surroundings. In order to get away from it, 
whenever for a few days their social obligations 
permit, the mistresses of the luxurious house- 
holds are turning to ‘‘retreats’’ of the smallest 
and simplest kind, hidden in the woods, inac- 
cessible to any but a very few intimate friends. 
Here they are happiest and most at peace— 
because they have dispensed with the things 
some persons covet. Surely there is little reason 
why these leaders of society should be envied 
by persons who are able to live near to nature 
the year round, 


Hew much the American Banking Associa- 
tion has done to protect the public from 
professional bank robbers was recently brought 
out in a statement made by the secretary of the 
protective department. The work of this de- 
partment is the relentless pursuit and prosecution 
of bank burglars. 
and its own lawyers, and keeps funds constantly 
on hand for all necessary expenses. So great 
is its reputation for hunting down burglars and 
securing their punishment that attempts upon 
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the vaults of banks belonging to the association 
have now become exceedingly rare. Although 
it has been in existence only ten years, it has 
helped to convict more than two hundred bur- 
glars, about the same number of forgers and 
other swindlers, and has secured sentences 
aggregating some three thousand years. 
N° and then one gets an amusing glimpse 
of the variety of duties which the President 
is called upon to perform. While he was settling 
the difference between Assistant Secretary 
Loomis and Minister Bowen, and deciding what 
should be done in the case of the Santa Fé 
Railroad Company, and arranging for a peace 
conference between Russia and Japan, a dele- 
gation of Gloucester fish merchants called upon 
him to complain of the conduct of the mackerel. 
These inconsiderate fish, formerly very regular 
in their habits, have lately become dissipated 
and erratic. They take long and frequent vaca- 
tions, without giving any indication as to 
where they are going or when they will return, 
and in other ways give evidence of leading a 
double life. The Gloucester fish merchants, 
who have so often fed these mackerel and looked 
after them so tenderly, are naturally hurt. They 
want the President to get after the rebellious 





It employs its own detectives | 


schools with his big stick, and compel the 
mackerel to be good; and he promised to have 
| the fish commission make an investigation. 
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ALL WORK AND NO PLAY. 


Universal plodding prisons up 
The nimble spirits in the arteries. 
Shakespeare. 
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GOVERNMENT BUSINESS METHODS. 


ed tape is always associated with the 

’ business methods of government, whether 

in America or in other countries. Nearly 

every one who has had dealings with Washing- 

ton will testify as to the tedious regulations 

which must be observed and the vexatious delays 

which exhaust the patience of those who have 
to do with the departments. 

The President, who, by temperament, has no 
sympathy with unnecessary conventionalities, 
and who desires always to see work done in the 
quickest and most effective way, has appointed 
a commission of five men, selected from four 
of the executive departments, to investigate the 
government methods of doing business, and, 
if possible, to discover and recommend better 
ways. 

In a letter to the chairman of the commission, 
the President thus summarizes the work which 
he wishes the members to do: ‘‘To investigate 
and find out what changes are needed to place 
the conduct of the executive business of the 
government in all its branches on the most eco- 
nomical and effective basis, in the light of the 
best modern business practices.’’? The President 
also recommends codperation and. codrdination 
among the departments, and the elimination of 
every step which is not clearly indispensable. 
** As between the adoption of a uniform standard 
and the actual efficiency of an office, the former 
must yield.’’ 

‘*The best modern business practices’’ is a 
significant phrase. Checks and counterchecks 
are necessary, of course, in all government work, 
but they have a tendency to multiply and retard 
the efficiency which they were intended to 
protect. In private business they are killed off 
by competition; for, other things being equal, 
the firm which does its work in the most direct 
and economical way has an advantage. 

In government business competition plays no 
part and, asa rule, has no influence ; and custom 
assumes an undue importance. The result is 
a tendency, characteristic of all departments 
of the public business, to become clogged with 
rules and entangled in petty details, to the great 
detriment both of speed and of economy. 

An occasional official house-cleaning, such as 
the President’s commission will undoubtedly 
recommend, is needed to bring governmental 
business methods up to date. 
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CHRISTIAN STUDENTS. 


othing is more common or more superficial 
than the belief that students as a body 
are light-minded and irreligious. 


were to judge only by what can be seen on the 
surface and to forget that youth is always 
interested in religious things. The boisterous 


athletic games, and the mischief and occasional 
dissipations are always visible or audible, and 
are of a nature to attract attention. 

But those who know college students more 
intimately are soon cognizant of another side 
of their lives—the serious and religious. Only 
the other day, while the campus of many an 
American college was ringing with commence- 
ment cheers, a great body of Christian students 
was gathered in Zeist, Holland, for the sixth 
congress of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration, an association now ten years old. 

An adequate idea of the growth of this organ- 
ization may be gathered from the reports at the 
congress. The federation is composed of the 
college and university Christian associations 





The opinion would not be unnatural, if one | 


membership numbered forty-five thousand. Now 
it is more than one hundred and three thousand, 
and the number of places in which Christian 
organizations of students exist has more than 
doubled. 

This, it should be borne in mind, is a growth of 
organized religious life among the educated. Its 
fruits, already of great value, are becoming more 
important every year. They are an increased 
interest in religion and in social service among 
educated people; more interest in missions; a 
missionary force with better equipment and 
broader views, and a foothold in places which 
once seemed permanently closed, as, for exam- 
ple, the Imperial University at Tokyo, the 
universities of Italy and the higher literary 
cireles of China. This.is much to have accom- 
plished in ten years. 
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A FOREST NOOK. 


Edged round with dark treetops, thro’ which a dove 

Would often beat his wings, and often, too, 

A little cloud would move across the blue. tii 
eats. 
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THE MOST USEFUL USEFULNESS. 


t is not easy for a young woman to decide 
| what sort of accomplishments and posses- 

sions will be really useful to her in life. 
For example, the ability to work out a problem 
in algebra, skill in playing accompaniments 
on the piano, a knowledge of cooking, - an 
appreciation cf great poetry, may dispute with 
one another for place in her education. 

When it comes to her choice of things, who 
shall help her settle the claims of a set of 
Shakespeare as against a new gown, or a good 
photograph of the Sistine Madonna as against 
a dictionary, or a piano as compared with a 
summer at an expensive seaside hotel ? 


useless in life. Whatever makes her days and 
those of her family richer and fuller is useful. 
If the piano makes attractive the center of the 
home life in winter evenings it is worth ten 
times the joys of a summer hotel. If a love for 
Wordsworth’s sonnets comes into her life to 


expense to income, Wordsworth is more ‘‘use- 
ful’? even than more money would be. The 
enlarged income might again be reduced, but 
the deep sense would remain of Wordsworth’s 
truthfulness when he wrote: 


The world is too much with us. 


It may at first sight seem a paradox, but it 
is nevertheless true that of all the useful havings 
of a woman, the most useful is an ideal. 
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PROFITS FROM LITTLE THINGS. 


icture post-cards, which are now so plen- 
P tiful, bring to the government a most 

profitable line of postal business. The 
rate, at a cent each for carrying them through 
the mail, amounts to about one dollar and a 
quarter a pound, varying somewhat with the 
weight of the card. This compares advanta- 
geously with the cent a pound on newspapers, 
the eight cents on books, and the sixteen cents on 
merchandise. Letter mail would pay twice the 
postal-card rate, even if every letter weighed its 
full ounce. 

The collecting habit, in other ways, brings 
to the Treasury many an honest penny. All 
postage-stamps which get into albums before 
being used are so much clear profit, and although 
the greater number of stamps in albums have 
doubtless done postal service, there is a natural 
preference among collectors for new, clean ones. 
In issues like those for the several world’s 
fairs, the sales to coliectors formed an appreciable 
element in the postal revenues. 

Coin-collecting, although much less general, 
is profitable to the government because of the 
difference between the face and the metallic 
value of all pieces of money except those made 
of gold. The entire mint service is paid for by 
the profit on the one- and five-cent pieces. 

The post-card craze, which is the newest 
collecting habit and the most recent source of 
revenue, leads small communities to see what 
they have in the way of natural beauty or of 
artistic work that deserves a wide circulation. 

The harder they have to look, the more ready 
they may be to help the next plan that is proposed 
for beautifying what is about them. 
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spirits, the wild cheering, the fierce zeal in | 


AFFAIRS IN CUBA. 


he death of Gen. Maximo Gomez has 
T cleared the way for the presidential cam- 
paign in Cuba. General Gomez was 
| commander of the Cuban armies in two insur- 
| rections. He failed to drive out the Spanish 
| in 1868, but with the assistance of the United 
| States was successful in the insurrection which 
| began in 1895. The presidency was offered 
|to him when the war ended. He declined it 
on the ground that his training unfitted him for 
| the office, but he remained the great hero of 
Cuba. During his last illness both political 
parties hoped for some word of support from 
| him, and the Moderates adjourned their presi- 
| dential convention to await the outcome. 
| The Liberals have nominated to the presidency 














Clara Province, and the Moderates have renomi- 
nated President Palma. The platforms of the 
two parties are similar. The chief difference 
lies in the objection of the Liberals to American 
supervision of Cuban foreign affairs. Maximo 
Gomez, himself, sympathized with the Liberals 
in many of their views, but his strong personal 
friendship for President Palma survived their 
political differences. 

The approaching election will test the qualities 
of the Cubans as they have not been tried since 
the establishment of independence. The first 
election, four years ago, was conducted while 
American troops occupied the island. This 
year the only compulsion upon the rival parties 
will be the knowledge that the United States is 
likely to interfere if decent government is not 
maintained. 
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THE COMMONPLACE GRADUATE. 


ew college graduates are humorously rep- 
resented as defying the world with 
bumptious egotism and playing the su- 
perior to the people at home, who bow down 
and worship. The picture is truer with respect 
to the worshipers than with respect to the hero. 
If he has a fair amount of common sense he has 
learned how little he knows, and in competition 
with his fellow students has found himself a 
commonplace one among many. He has spent 
four years learning not to overrate college edu- 
cation. 

But the folk at home often expect him to 
inflame the river with the torch of learning. 
If by hard work he achieves something, his 
neighbors give him no credit, saying that such 
achievement is to be expected of one who has 
had the advantages of college. If, on the other 
hand, he fails to distinguish himself, his neigh- 
bors think his educational opportunities have 





The young woman may well address herself | 
to distinguishing the really useful from the really | after her graduation, tried some literary work 


allay perplexity over the adapting of household | 


been thrown away. A young woman who, 


with moderate success, was sniffed at by some 
friends who discovered that a well-known writer 
had not been to college at all. ‘‘And yet Ellen, 
with all the education she’s had,’’ they said, 
‘‘can’t write as well as Howells, who is not 
a college man. ’’ 

When we send the pride of the village academy 
| away to a university, let us not expect that he 
| will be a paragon when he comes back with 
|a degree anda gown. The college cannot create 
|genius in him. If he has real genius he will 
be less in need of college training than men of 
less endowment. ‘To demand wonders of him 
simply because he is a college graduate is to 
misunderstand the purpose of the college and 
to be unjust to her son. 
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epresentatives of the State Department, the 
| Department of Justice and the Immigration 
Bureau, whom the President appointed to recom- 
mend changes in the laws relative to naturaliza- 
tion, are reported,to have decided to recommend 
several most important amendments of the law. 
They will propose, it is said, that naturalization 
be granted by the higher courts only, instead of 
by any court of record; that the requirements for 
applicants for citizenship shall be uniform through- 
out the country; and that the certificates shall be 
also uniform and printed on distinctive paper. 
Other changes, designed to give greater publicity 
to applications for naturalization, to give longer 
notice before an application is acted upon, to 
allow the government to be represented, to pro- 
hibit naturalization just before an election, and 
similar safeguards of citizenship are under con- 
sideration. tine 
he War Department has invited bids for the 
building of more than twelve hundred miles 
of railroads in the Philippine Islands. The bidders 
must be citizens or corporations of the United 
States or the Philippines. Eight hundred and 
thirty-three miles of the railroads will be in the 
Island of Luzon, in the northern part of which 
| one route will extend from Dagupan to Laoag; 
another from San Fabian to Baguio; still another 
from Dagupan to Aparri, and a line will reach 
north from Manila to connect with each. A line 
will also extend south from Manila to Batangas. 
In each of the islands of Panay, Negros and Cebu 
about one hundred miles of railroad will be built, 
mostly along the coast. Leyte is to have fifty-five 
miles and Samar fifty miles. The right to operate 
telegraph-lines along the routes will be reserved 
by the government. 


I" the older parts of America a town that can 
celebrate its two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary is regarded as hoary with age. The English 
village of Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, signalized on 
Whit Monday, June 12th, its twelve hundredth 
anniversary. The event was commemorated not 
| by fireworks, parades, and speeches by village 
orators, but by a mystery play representing im- 
portant scenes in the twelve centuries of English 
history. The figures included Alfred the Great, 
William the Conqueror, Robin Hood and his crew, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, who is supposed to hav: 
built the central part of Sherborne Castle, and 
from whose family it was alienated by James I 
The final tableau represented the old town anv 
her American daughter, Sherborn, Massachusetts 


he last toll-gate on the famous Cumberlan:’ 

Road was tied open on June 1st, and the las 
toll-taker was dismissed. This historic highwa 
was part of Washington’s great scheme for col 
necting the West with tide-water. Its weste!'! 
extremity was at the boundary of Ohio, and it 
| eastern terminus was at Cumberland, Marylan« 
| at the head of the Chesapeake and Ohio Can: 
The first appropriation for the road was made i 





of ten different countries. A decade ago the | José Miguel Gomez, now Governor of Senta 1806, under Jefferson. The work was complete’ 
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“she said. 

















in 1813, when the road was thrown open to the 


public. It was not a free highway, but as on all | 
well-made roads ot the early days, toll was charged 
for its use. 


grandfathers a dangerously rapid speed. Henry 
Clay, when going to Washington over it once, was 
thrown into the mud by a breakdown of the coach. 
As he rose he made his famous remark that thus 
the Clay of Kentucky was mixed with the lime- 
stone of Pennsylvania. In 1832, a few years after 
Monroe had vetoed a bill appropriating money to 
keep it in repair, the road ceased to be a national 
highway, and the government of Pennsylvania 
took under its care all that part of the road within 
the state. The Pennsylvania Legislature, at its 
last session, provided for the abolition of all tolls. 
Two of the old milestones have been set up to 
mark the starting-point of the road in Cumber- 
land, that the memory of the famous thoroughfare 
leading into the great West may not fail. 
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A NEXT-SQUARE VACATION. 


he last of the dear, restless, noisy little feet 
had elattered down the stairs. The assistant, 
after taking an endless time to close the piano and 
put things away, had finally pinned her hat to her 
satisfaction over her fluffy pompadour, slipped a 
couple of daffodils through one of the buttonholes 
in her jacket, and with a blithe good-by followed 
the children. 

At last Grace was alone. With a sigh of relief 
she buried her head inherarms. She was ashamed 
of herself, when mother was getting on so nicely; 
she ought to be glad all through, but she was so 
tired! If only she could get away somewhere and 
shake off the clinging memory of those terrible 
days before the fever yielded! But get away— 
with those doctors’ and nurses’ bills to be paid! 

“T don’t know what is the matter with me!” she 
sighed. 

An hour later, in mother’s room, she was reading 
a note that Janet had left for her. It was only a 
couple of lines telling her that she was to make 
Janet a visit from Friday afternoon till Monday 
morning, and forget that there were any such 
things as kindergartens or sickness in the world. 
Grace looked up and met her mother’s eyes. 

“Of course you are to go, dear,” her mother’s 
glad voice said. “I’ve been blessing Janet all day 
for thinking of it.’ 

So Grace went. It was only on the next square, 
but when she reached the house with her suit-case 
and was delightedly escorted to the guest-room by 
Janet, she drew a long breath of joy. The impos- 
sible had happened—and so easily, after all. 

The guest-room was only the beginning. There 
was a concert that night and a long country after- 
noon the next day, followed by an evening when 
the two, with a chafing-dish, had one of the times 
dear to girls’ hearts; and after that there was still 
along, happy Sunday to follow. Monday morning, 
eager and rested, Grace looked round the pretty 
room. 

“TI never can tell you what it has been to me,” 
she said. “‘How did you ever think of so lovely a 
plan?” 

“It was done for me once when I was all tired 
out,” her friend answered. “I never have for- 
gotten it. She was a poor woman,—the one who 
did it,—but oh, the lovely things she thought of for 
me! I determined then if ever I had the oppor- 
tunity I'd pass it on. I never supposed it would 
be to you.” 

Grace’s eyes brightened with resolve. ‘“Per- 
haps some time I can give a next-square vacation 
to somebody, too,” she said. “I’m going to watch.” 
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THE BROKEN TEAPOT. 


Arens the picturesque figures of a past gener- | 


ation described by Mrs. Rebecea Harding 
Davis in her “Bits of Gossip,” is that of the clock- 


Inns for the accommodation of trav- | 
ellers were built every few miles, and the stage- | 
coaches rolled over its bed at what,seemed to our | 


mender who, once a year, used to make the round | 


of the farmhouses of western Pennsylvania. Mrs. 
Davis happened to be staying in one of the farm- 
houses one year when the clock-mender appeared. 

The little wagon and stout gray mare were well 
known to every housewife, and his horn was not 
needed to announce his arrival. He had a warm 
welcome and was taken at once to his room—for 
the clock-mender carried a fine budget of gossip, 
gathered in his long journeyings, and was always 
expected to spend the night. 


In a moment he was back in the living-room, his | 


box of tools in his hand. His hostess hurried | 


after him with an anxious face. 


“Yes, I understand,” he said ; and stepping upon 


a chair, he put his hand behind the gilt dragon on | 


the top of the clock and brought out a black teapot 
with a broken spout. “I know. I doctor all the 
clocks in Pennsylvania west of the Alleghanies, 
and not one in a hundred has not an old teapot on 
top. It is the farmer’s bank.” 


Later in the day Mrs. Davis’s hostess showed 


her the old teapot. It was full to the brim of 
gold eagles, silver dollars, Spanish levies, even 
“fips” and copper cents. 

“We started it the day after we were married,” 


up; my money for butter and for calves. Jem 
never could have got to college but for this old 
pot, and all Molly’s plenishing when she was 
married came out of it.” 


“Penny by penny, all John could serape | 


Across the years one can hear her voice soften | 


and see the deepening of her eyes over the old | 


memories. 
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UNEXPECTED PROTESTS. 


t was Mrs. Craigie of the old Craigie house in 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, who would not be 
so cruel to her “fellow worms” as to tar her trees 
against caterpillars. 
brown-tail moth have scarcely been troubled by 
such extremes of mercifulness as this; but they 
receive some queer protests. 

“Sir,” wrote one woman to the local tree-warden, 
“I have watched the poor men employed by you 
while engaged in their perilous task, and I do not 
see how your conscience can be at peace while | 


Recent destroyers of the | 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





| they are without a proper safeguard. What are 
the lives of insects in the balance against those of 
men? Better a horde of caterpillars than one 
broken. human neck. 

“I wish to propose—and if you do not imme- 
diately consent I shall appeal to higher authority 
| andinsist—that safety-nets, like those in the circus, 
| should be spread below every tree, and if nets 

cannot be got at once, then blankets until they 
ean. Respectfully, Maria B. 
“Pp. 8.—I have some blankets I would be willing 


A LOVELY COMPLEXION 
New York Saf Proves That Every Woman 
May Have it by Using 
Cuticura Soap. 


of 1 Fulton St., New York, says: “I hada friend who 
was justly proud of her complexion. Whenasked what 
gave her such a brilliant and lovely complexion, she 
replied,‘A healthy woman can be sure of a fine skin if 
she will do as I do, use 
water.’ She insisted that 1 follow her example, which 
I did with speedy conviction. I find that Cuticura Soap 
keeps the skin soft, white and clear, and prevents red- 








hed Reichenberg, wife of the well-known jeweler | 


plenty of Cuticura Soap and | 


to lend, but they are rather holey and perhaps | ness and roughness.” (Adv. 
not strong enough.” | 
Fortunately, no safety-nets were needed by the Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines 
<i j , ine. “f needed afterward. Book 37 Free. 
skilled linemen employed, since none fell by ee etn’ Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y, | 


the caterpillar campaign. 

She was not the only person to whom their occu- 
pation looked alarming. Another tree-warde 
received this comprehensible if slightly incohere 
appeal: 

“Dear sir, please leave us our catterpillars, we 
don’t mind and are not afraid of itches, but my 
| daughter has histerics and men in the ellums 
would be worse. Her histericks are very bad 
and it is truley terreble to see them at such hights. 
Why are they worse than inchworms anyway? 
Yours truley, John Jones.” 
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NOT GUILTY. 


n earthquake is a phenomenon of nature not /4/ : 


likely to be treated with disrespect, still le sof 
with indignity. Nevertheless, an Englishman wri- 
ting in the London Mai/ relates that within twenty- 
four hours after his arrival in India he tried to kick 
one. He was in Lahore, that famous capital of 
the Punjab, whose picturesque turrets and temples 
suffered severely in the recent disastrous Indian 
earthquake, when he became aware of an annoy- 
ing unsteadiness in the furniture. 


“Imagining that it was one of the dogs rubbing 
against the leg of the table at which I sat writing,” 
he says, “I reached for it with my foot several 
times; and it was only when I looked under the 
still shaking table and saw nothing there that I 
= my inability to stop terrestrial commo- 
tions. 

An American lady who resided for some years 
in Mexico has a tale to tell of her first encounter 
with an earthquake. 

She is the mother of two lively small sons. One 
day they had been especially obstreperous, and 
did not grow quieter as the time for her siesta | 
and theirs approached. After rousing her from | 
her na ap two or three times by their antics, she 

yave them fair warning that if there was any | 
~ va commotion severe punishment would re- 
sult 

Again she dropped off into sleep. Suddenly she | 
found herself broad awake and on her feet, with 
sounds of banging still in her ears, and the room 
quivering as from the fall of a heavy piece of fur- 
niture. he boys, seared and 1 guilty-looking, were 
in the doorway. She seized the neare st, reversed 
him, and had him half-spanked before the excited 
protests of his brother penetrated to her brain 
through his anguished howls. Then she became 
aware that she was spanking him for an earth- 
quake. 

Apologies were duly offered, and the injured 
one was comforted with candy and caresses; but 
earthquakes are more than usually unpopular in 
that family. 





WHEN PEARY PRACTISED. 


py who sets out to reach the north pole should 
know how to endure hardships, and Com- 
mander Peary long ago began to learn. A promi- 
nent citizen of Maine, himself a lover of outdoor 
life, tells the Lewiston Journal that when Peary 
was a young man it was a common thing for him 
to take “a camping outfit of a blanket and a lunch” 
and start for the mountains bordering upon Maine 
and New Hampshire. 


There, alone, he would pass oe exploring 
a ledges and the deep, uded spots, 
ooking his own meals and feasting upon the trout 

with which the streams abounded. e never built 
a heony he simply rolled himself in a blanket to 
sleep, but he would come out brown and hardy. 

On one of these occasions he had taken a canoe 
to the head waters of Cold River, and after passin 
a few days, came down the Saco, and stopped a | 
about five o’clock for a word with those in my | 
camp. We expected to have the pleasure of his 
company for the night, thinking that he would 
welcome hearty meals anda good bed. But wt 
he said. “T never sleep indoors when on these 


trips. 

io was a cold, windy November night, but he | 
bade us good-by and went down the river. The’ | 
next morning, beside a stone wall, we found his | 
camping-place. A few wee! embers told us | 
where he had cooked his breakfast, and a spot on | 
the grass six and a half feet long "and free from | 
white frost showed us where he had slept. 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 


here is a good story told of Sir Chieh-Chen Lo 

Feng-luh, who was formerly Chinese minister 
to England. Years ago he was secretary to Li 
Hung Chang. He is avery able man, and among 
other accomplishments speaks and writes English 
perfectly. The story is given in “The Navy as I 
Have Known It.” 


Li Hung Chang is ag to have said to him, 
“T don’t Snow ‘Low is we send our men to 
Europe and ‘America, om have foreign instructors 
in our colleges, as do the Japanese, but we do not 
seem to derive the ey from their instruc- 
tion which the Jopenese £0 

To this Chieh-Chen Lo Feng-luh replied : 

“That is quite true. I was a classmate of the 
Marquis Ito in England. He is now prime minister 
of Japan, and I am your excellency’s secretary.’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ALL RIGHT IN HIS CASE. 


he teacher was giving the school a little lecture | 
on good conduct. “Let me caution you on 
another point, children,” she said. “Avoid criti- 
cizing. Don’t make a practice of finding fault 
with other people, or picking flaws in what they 
say or do. It is avery bad habit to form, and will 
make your own life unhappy.” 
“Why, teacher,” spoke up a little boy, “that’s 
| the way my father makes his livin’ !” 
| “You surprise me, Georgy. What 
father’s occupation?” 
“He’s a proofreader, ma’am.’ 
The teacher coughed behind _ fan. 
“Well, Georgy,” she said, “I will make an ex- | 
| ception in the case of your father.’ 
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| Reduoed Rates on Household Goods 


| to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington aud Oregon. Write 


Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 D Washington 8t., Chicago. 
















Instruments, Deams, - niforms =a ,Sup- 
plies. Lyon & Healy’s “Own Make” In- 
struments are used. by the greate st 
artists. Fine Catalogue, 400 illustrations, 
mailed free; it gives Band Musie and 
Instructions for Amateur Bands. Cornets from $7.50 
— Easy payments accepted. 


34 Adams St., CHICAGO, 
WORLD'S LARGEST MUSIC HOUSE. 





We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
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DESTINATION, 


and students can earn their 


“a board while attending school. 
AS Dao. page book telling about it—Free. 
= “© valentine's School of Telegraphy, 

Established 33 years. Janesville, Wis. 
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LIQUID PISTO 


Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without a 
manent injury. Perfectly safe 
to carry without anger of leakage 
Fires and rec merges © by pulling the trigger. 
Loads from any liquid. No cartridges r 
quired. Over 10 shots in one loading. it Goshene, or 
by mail, 50ce. Rubber-covered holster 6c. 


Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South Street, New | Torn, U.8.A. 


COMES A TIME 
PES COFFEE SHOWS WHAT IT HAS BEEN 





DOING. 


“Of late years coffee has disagreed with me,” 
writes a matron from Rome, N. Y., “its lightest 
punishment was to make me ‘logy’ and dizzy, and 
it seemed to thicken up my blood. 

“The heaviest was when it upset my stomach 
completely, destroying my appetite and making 
me nervous and irritable, and sent me to my bed. 
After one of these attacks, in which I nearly lost 
my life, I concluded to quit and try Postum Food 
Coffee. 

“It went right to the spot! I found it not only 
a most palatable and refreshing beverage, but a 
food as well. 

“All my ailments, the ‘loginess’ and dizziness, 
the unsatisfactory condition of my blood, my nerv- 
ousness and irritability disappeared in short order 
and my sorely afflicted stomach began quickly to 
recover. I began to rebuild and have steadily 
continued until now. Have a good appetite and 
am rejoicing in sound health, which I owe to the 
use of Postum Food Coffee.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 


| found in each package. 
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use / 


Knitted 


Table ~ sen 
Padding. ' Free 
Booklet. 


Saves table linen and 

| china. Easy to wash. 

Inquire, of First- Class Dry 
¥oods House. 
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Last Weeks of Our 











Reduced Price Sale 
Summer 


Costumes 4.80 t 520 


MADE TO ORDER. 


One-Fifth 
Reduction from 
Former Prices. 


( per reduced price sale 

will end as soon as 
our present stock of ma- 
terials is sold. If you 
wish to save money on 
your Summer costume, 
A rite at once for our 











Catalogue of styles and 

samp les of the newest 
fabries. 

Over 165 Summeér 
and Advance Fall 


Cc atalogue; and Sam- 
ples sent Free. 


ORDERS FILLED IN 
ONE WEEK. 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded. We 
know we can please you. 




















$6 Suits now $4.80. $4 Skirts now $3.20. 
$12 Suits now $9.60. $7 Skirts now $5.60. 
$18 Suits now $14.40. || $10 Skirts now $8.00. 
$25 Suits now $20.00. || $12 Skirts now $9.60. 





sending us the names of two of her friends 
who would like our Catal and Samples, we will also 
send Free ac of the new booklet, ** Fr. ASHION 
FADS IN NEW YORK.” 


NEW FALL CATALOGUE READY AUG. 21. 


Our new Falland Winter Catalogue will illustrate 
and describe the new styles we are now receiving 
from abroad. Suits from $6.00 to $25.00; Skirts 
or to $12.00; .Cloaks $5.75 to $25.00, and Rain Coats 

9.50 to $18.00. 


POSITIVELY NO REDUCTIONS ALLOWED FROM THE 
PRICES IN OUR FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE. 

If you contemplate the purchase of a Fall or Win- 
ter garment, write to-day for a selected line of 
samples and the New Fall Catalogue—sent free 
as soon as issued to any part of the U.S. Kindly 
specify the colors you prefer and whether you 
wish samples for a suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 
Be sure to say you wish the new Fall Catalogue. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT 60., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agts.or Branches. Est.417 yrs. 


To any lad 
























BICYCLES ON TRIAL 


for 10 days. We ship on ap- 
Rroval to anyone ‘stn. $34 


‘inest cuarantoed $10 fo $24 


1905 Models 
with Coaster-Brakes & Punture-Proof 
Tires. 1903 & ipod 7 t 
Models of best makes o 
500 Second -Hand Wheels 
All Makes and Mod- 

els good as new $3 fo $8 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED in 
: Pm h town * food pay. Write at once 

r Special Offer on sample bicycle. 

TIRES. ‘sus ‘DRIES, AUTOMOBILES, 
MEAD CYCLE co., Dept. ost, CHICAGO. 
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If you wish your boy to be manly, 
put Roosevelt’s ‘‘ Hunting Trips 
of a Ranchman,” or “ Frank 
Forester,” in his hands, and buy 
him a rifle. 

If you wish him to hit what he 
shoots at, buy him the old, reliable 


U.M.C. Cartridges. 


Adopted by the Army and Navy. 





THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
: Depot : 
313 Broadway, 86-88 First St., 
New York City. San Francisco, Cal. 








The Knitted Padding Co., 1 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 


benefits glisten in the mouth. 
health and beauty and comfort. 


THE CALL 


that is heard everywhere for the 


delicious liquid dentifrice 


FRuBIfoAm, 


grows more extended and more 
imperative day by day as the 


honesty and purity of the best- 
known dentifrice becomes known 


to the ever-increasing thousands 


of users. 


And the call 


grows 


more beautiful as the accumulating 


It is 
Call 


for Rubifoam and be sure you get it. 





Everywhere. 


25 cents Sample Free. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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he white road climbs a stubborn hill, 
But where it dips to reach the plain— 

And horses bear with seant good-will 

The jarring brake and tightened rein— 
The toll-gate’s wooden arm is laid 
Across the way, and wheels are stayed 

Till hobbles out that homely king 
To whom the tribute must be paid. 


A king of “‘patch,” but not of “‘shred’”’! 
For well his years of singleness 

Have taught the trick of shears and thread 
And how to clout his clumsy dress. 

Of any time he has to spare 

His tidy garden gets a share, 
Yet, at the first faint buzz of wheels, 

The toll-gate is his only care! 


He nods and chats in friendly way: 
The sweating teams, their weight or speed, 
The threatening cloud that dogs the hay— 
These furnish gossip for his need. 
His guests jog on; but still he sees 
Some little thing to move or please, 
If but the sparrows’ brawl, amid 
The toll some hay-rack left his trees. 


And when there falls a wintry night 
When tolls are scarce, or early paid, 
He sets his hickory logs alight, 
And plies, forsooth, another trade. 
His mattress-needle works apace, 
While, stretched against the chimney-place, 
The purring mother licks her young, 
Soft-blinking in her master’s face. 


“A lonely life,” the careless say, 
But find their pity ill-bestowed ; 
Do not the legions come his way 
And bustle up or down his road? 
He feels a king, and looks it, too, 
For all his kind old heart and true, 
Who, if he pleased to hold the gate, 
Might balk the world of passing through. 
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“THE SAVIOR OF KURDISTAN.” 


aist-deep in the waters 
W of the upper Tigris 

stood a poor Kurdish 
washerwoman, plying her 
vocation. Although her pay 
was but a pittance, she 
wrought daily at her hard 
task for her own livelihood, 
= the education of her bright 
little boy, and for charity. In winter, when 
blocks of ice from the streams in the Taurus 
Mountains came floating down the river, she 
still was there, laboring with strong arms and 
a stronger love. 

The missionary from Kharput, making his 
annual visit, saw in his congregation a face 
that fascinated him. In it suffering and sorrow 
and hope and patience and passionate devotion 
seemed to have wrought their perfect work. 
At the close of the meeting he said to the native 
pastor, ‘‘Bring that woman to me.’’ 

In mean attire and trembling, the woman 
stood before him, holding with one hand her 
little boy. The missionary spoke Armenian; 
she understood the Kurdish. He addressed her 
through the native pastor: 

‘*Mother, do you love Jesus?’’ 

“I do,”’ she said, ‘‘I do.’”’ 

‘*How much would you give to Him?’’ asked 
the missionary. 

**O missionary,’ she cried, ‘‘I have nothing! 
Yet all I earn I give, saving only enough for 
food for this little boy and myself. ’’ 

‘*Would you give your little boy ?’”’ he asked. 

‘*He is my all—my life!’’ she cried. 

‘Think well of it to-night and pray,’’ said 
the missionary. ‘‘I return to Kharput to-mor- 
row.”’ 

And the widow went out, sobbing, ‘‘My only 
son, my Thomas!’’ 

The remaining hours of the missionary’s visit 
were very busy ones, and when the morning 
came and his horse was saddled he had forgotten 
about Thomas. He reproached himself after- 
ward, but it was true—he forgot. The journey 
was long. ‘The mountain torrents were raging. 
The hills were full of brigands. There was so 
much of preparation for the journey, so much 
of necessary adjustment of the work of the 
mission, so much of admonition, direction and 
' advice, that Thomas and his mother, with the 
wonderful light in her eyes, passed wholly from 
his mind. But just as he was about to start, 
the group of mission workers and converts who 
had assembled to bid him farewell divided to 
make room for her to approach him—and there 
was the mother and Thomas. 

At the missionary’s feet she laid the little 
bundle of clothing on which she had worked 
all night. She laid one hand on her boy’s head, 
and with the other pointing upward, said two 
words: ‘‘Thomas—Christos.’’ Then she went 
back to her lonely home. But not toa narrowed 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





or mournful life; hers was the joy of one who 
had made the supreme sacrifice. 

‘Thomas developed all those powers which the 
missionary had discerned in promise in his face, 
and had seen in full development in the face of 
his mother. He led his class. He advanced 
by leaps and bounds. He was valedictorian at 
his graduation. He pushed straight on in his 
Bible study, and when he graduated he went 
back to his old home, where the mother waited 
for him, and then far beyond into the Kurdish 
mountains to a town which, for its Christian 
faith in early ages, had been named Martyrop- 
olis. There he began anew the preaching of a 
gospel that once made its followers faithful unto 
death, and they called him ‘‘The Prophet of 
Kurdistan. ’’ 

The black year 1895 came round, and with 
it the awful massacres. Many thousand Chris- 
tians gave their lives for their faith. Eight 
hundred of the members of the churches centered 
close to him perished. ‘Twenty-seven teachers 
and preachers died at their posts; Thomas was 
shot and cruelly cut, and left for dead. With 
bleeding wounds and broken bones and a frac- 
tured skull they bore him fifteen hours’ journey, 
—two long days,—to where he could have the 
protection of a British consul and the care of a 
European surgeon. And Thomas, against all 
human probabilities, recovered. 

Back he went into the mountains where he 
had worked before. He gathered the scattered, 
frightened Christians, and inspired them with 
new courage and hope. He protected the 


widows; he fed the orphans. He gave himself | 


without fear or fatigue to a work that brought 
new life to crushed and broken hearts. The 
sacrifice of his own mother bore its abundant 
fruit in the comfort he brought to hundreds of 
widows and orphans, and they called him ‘‘The 
Savior of Kurdistan.’’ 
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AFRICAN PYGMIES. 


ecent investigations of the region about the 
head waters of the Congo have excited new 
interest in the mysterious small folk who 
inhabit the forests of that land. Tiny denizens of 
the deep, still woods, sparing of speech and having 
either no form of religious worship, or a very 
crude one, they are of a very low order of intelli- 
gence. But they know how to make fire, to poison 
their little murderous darts, and they have a lan- 
guage, although it is simple, and contains but few 
words. Although averaging only about four feet 
in height, they are nevertheless not to be despised 
as foemen. They are strange, uncanny-looking 
creatures, of lighter color than the average negro, 
and having hair which rolls in tightly curled spiral 
locks. This gives it the appearance of growing in 
tufts. 


The 
Aristotle, 


race was known to the ancients. 
erodotus and Homer write of the 
dwarfs, and probably many of the legends of 

nomes and fairy folk grew out of the misty 
nowledge of these small tribes. “A kinde of 
little people which are no big yer than Boyes of 
twelve yeares olde, but verie thicke, and live onl 
upon fleshe which they kill in the woods wit 
ayes and Dartes,” wrote a seventeenth century 
author. 

The pygmies have little or no idea of a supreme 
being. One tribe has been found who in times of 
danger prayed to “Yer.” One traveller records 
such a su ” ication. 

“Yer, if thou dost really exist, why dost thou let 
us be slain? We ask thee not for food, for we live 
on nuts and mice. If thou hast made us, why dost 
= a us be posees down?” legiti 

stranger is fair game to a pygmy, a legiti- 
mate mark for his little cont arrows. e some- 
times entraps the unwary. aving tied a cord to 
his ankle, the Pypmy conceals himself in the bush. 
The other end of the string is tied to a bough of 
a tree which stretches across the forest path. 

en some one comes that wal the pyemy agitates 
the bough by jerking his ankle. Every sound or 
motion of the forest is of moment, and the new- 
comer stands still to look and listen. Then the 
pygmy shoots him in the back. 

“But,” said one of the little creatures when re- 
buked, “he was a stranger. He had no business 
here,” an argument which reminds one of Leech’s 
picture and story in Punch: “A stranger? ’Eave 
arf a brick at ’im!” 
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THE ONLY THING THEY COULD USE. 


irginia, as everybody knows, is a state 
V of wonderful and diversified agricultural 

wealth, but there are portions of it where 
the farms appear to be composed chiefly of rock, 
and the thin top-dressing of soil requires frequent 
treatment with fertilizers in order to produce any 
kind of crop. 


As the result of a trade, a man from Ohio came 
into possession of a store in a small town in one 
of the rockiest of these sections. His first pro- 
ceeding was to take an inventory of the stock on 
hand. Much tohis surprise, he found there was not 
a plow in the store. e immediately despatched 
an order for a dozen plows to the nearest whole- 
sale supply house, fifty or a hundred miles distant. 

The next day he “hitched up” and took a drive 
over the neighborhood, noting the general outlook 
and making inquiries among the residents. 

On returning to his store, he sent this message 
to his wholesale house: 

“Cancel order for plows. 
blasting powder.” 


Send me a ton of 
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MAKING A MAJOR - GENERAL. 


uring the Civil War General Butterfield was 

sent to Washington to discuss a certain 

‘plan of army operations with President 
Lincoln. When he appeared at the White House 
Senator Sumner was with the President. In “A 
Biographical Memorial of Gen. Daniel Butter- 
field” the conversation between the Senator and 
the President is given. 

“Mr. President,” said the Senator, “you have 
issued an order which has relieved General Saxton 
from the command in front of Charleston, and 
ylaced General Gilmore in command. General 

axton is very highly thought of, and I am much 
interested in him. e has a natural feeling of 
pride that the —t officer should command. 
General Saxton is of higher rank than General 





Gilmore. He is perfectly willing that General 

Gilmore should carry out all plans and operations, 
and does not desire to interfere with them at all. 
But with the pride and spirit of the old army 
officers, he ay! desires, and his friends desire 
with him, that the ranking officer should com- 
mand. It will not interfere with General Gilmore 
in carrying out the operations.’ 

“You say, Mr. Senator, that they are both briga- 
dier-generals?” : 

“Yes ; but General Saxton is the ranking officer.” 

“Will it be entirely satisfactory to you, Mr. 
Senator, and all our friends, and to General Saxton, 
if the ranking officer is in command ?” 

“Perfectly so, Mr. President.” : 

“Very well,” said Mr. Lincoln, “I will arrange 
it. I will have General Gilmore made a major- 
general.” cs 

It was hard to keep from laughing at the quick 
response and the prompt action of the President 
in taking the Senator upon his proposition and 


thus meeting it. Mr, Sumner bade the President 
good morning and retired. , 

“No longer able to repress the emotion the in- 
terview had caused,” writes General Butterfield, 
“I laughed and remarked, ‘Mr. President, is that 
the way major-generals are made?’ ” 
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hey love no crowded forests dark, 
They climb no mountains high, 

But ranged along the pleasant vale, 
Where shining waters lie, 

Their brown coats curling open show 
A silvery undergleam, 

Like the white limbs of laughing boys 
Half-ready for the stream. 


What if they yield no harvests sweet, 
Nor massive timbers round, 
And all their summer leafage casts 
But scanty shade around? 
Their slender boughs with zephyrs dance, 
Their young leaves laugh in tune, 
And there’s no lad in all the land 
Knows better when ’tis June. 


They come from groves of Aready, 
Or some lost Land of Mirth, 

That Workaday and Gain and Greed 
May not possess the earth ; 

And though they neither toil nor spin 
Nor fruitful duties pay, 

They also serve, mayhap, who help 
The world keep holiday. 
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AN EASIER WORD. 


here is a public-school teacher in Brooklyn 
1 whose work lies in the heart of the negro 

section. Among her pupils, says the New 
York Times, is one Andrew Jackson Johnson, 
who had lately been absent two weeks or more. 


Finally he returned, looking somewhat the 
worse for wear, and as a matter of course the 
teacher asked for his “excuse.” Thereupon 
Andrew handed out this note: 

der teecher Please be so kind to axcuse Andrew fo 
not gittin around he had the smallpox till to-day. 

Mrs. Johnson. 
cried the teacher, a: 

Go out, and take that note 

with you!” 


The boy picked up the note and fled. Ten 
minutes later, while the teacher and the principal 
of the school were hunting up health-board regu- 
lations, a stout negro woman shuffled into the 


“ Smallpox ! ” 
“Smallpox! Out! 


office. 

“I’m Mrs. Johnson,” she explained. ‘You sent 
ma boy home kase I writ he had smallpox.” 

“Get out!’ shrieked the teachers, in terrified 
chorus. 

“T jist wanted fo’ to tell you-all,” continued 
Mrs. Johnson, backing toward the door, “I jist 
wanted for to say that Andrew didn’t have no 
smallpox.” 

“He didn’t?” 

“No’m, he didn’t,’”’ Mrs. Johnson affirmed. “He 
had ce’bo-spinals-men-and-git-us, but I disremem- 
bered how to spell that, so I writ smallpox in the 
note.” 
| posed that the national bird of Missouri is the 

mule. This is not so, however. A newspaper 
from Centralia prints the following “ode” as proof 
that the mule is not the greatest citizen of the 
state: 


Long before Maud raked the hay the Missouri 
hen began to lay, and before the milkmaid had 
stirred a peg the Missouri hen had laid an va 

If 
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THE POET’S LATEST LAY. 


n some portions of America it has been sup- 


The corn must rustle, the flowers must spring, 
they hold their own with the barn-yard ring. 
Maud is in need of a Sunday gown she doesn’t 
hustle the hay to town, but goes to the store and 
buys her suit with a basketful of fresh hen fruit. 
If the milkmaid’s beau makes a Sunday call she 
doesn’t feed him on milk at all, but works up eggs 
in custard pie, and stuffs him on that and chicken 
fry. And when the old man robs a nest and goes 
to town in his speckled vest to gape and stare at 
the circus rings or stand round talking of crops 
and things, his poor wife stays at home and 
scowls, but is saved from want by those selfsame 
fowls. For while her husband lingers there she 
follows the cackling hen with care. Then hail, all 
hail the Missouri hen! Acclaim her, poet, with 
your pen! Throw up your hat, emit a howl for 
the persevering, useful fowl. Cotton may be king, 
I ween, but the cackling hen is Missouri’s queen. 
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ETHICS OF JAPANESE SAILORS. 


here are two characteristics of Japanese 

naval officers which they share almost to a 

man with the sailors under them, and which 
quickly impress the foreign visitor, says the author 
of “The Imperial Japanese Navy.” These are 
dignity and courtesy. Seldom, indeed, cireum- 
stances overturn the one or induce them to violate 
the other. 

Underneath their politeness fhey are a very 
sensitive people, so that even quite unwittingly 
one is apt to tread upon a “touchy” spo spe- 
cially = some infraction of the laws of etiquette, 
which they themselves observe most punctiliously. 
An officer will often mispronounce the names of 
the ships of his own navy when a foreigner with 
whom he is speaking has already done so, rather 














of ridicule by pronouncing them correctly; and 

his brother officers will pass by the mispronuncei- 

lation without a smile, in perfect understanding. 

So it is that to see themselves represented as 

speaking in broken English, as = often are 
1e 


in Occidental papers, gives them t greatest 
offense. 

Among the sailors as among the officers the 
rendering of a service seems to give pleasure, and 
to offer payment for it, especially if it is in the 
line of the sailor’s duty, is an insult. No Japanese 
sailor will accept a tip for showing visitors round 
his ship, or for ferrying him to or from the shore. 
Should a man do so his shipmates would render 
his life on board the vessel almost unbearable. 

A visiting English lieutenant who had kept a 
Japanese boat’s crew waiting a long time on a 
bitterly cold day, and who wished to compensate 
them for their trouble and kindness, ran afoul of 
this characteristic. It was a long row to the ship 
against a strong tide, in which the men were soon 
wet through. Arrived at the ship, the — 
at once attempted to tip the coxswain. 1e latter 
shook his head. Thinking he misunderstood him, 
the Englishman repeated the attempt. : 

“No, no! Go away!” said the coxswain, in a 
most indignant tone, and his expression was that 
of a man On whom had been put a deadly insult. 

Theft is almost unknown among the sailors. 
One guilty of it becomes a complete outcast. Not 
only is he sent to Coventry on his own ship, but 
the’ story of his crime is passed on if he is sent to 
another ship. 
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MEETING IN THE DESERT. 


young Englishman who had invested his all 
A in spans of oxen, wagons and stores, started 
for the northern part of Rhodesia, in South 
Africa, to trade. He was accompanied by a dozen 
paid blacks. His first and last adventure on his 
trading trip is given by the author of “South 
Africa.” 


The Englishman was a puny man, but with quite 
a towering spirit. Among the “boys” he had 
taken with him was a huge black, a Zulu, who had 
been cast in nature’s largest mold. 

When they had left the sparse fringe of civi- 
lization, the Englishman found that there was 
plotting going on — his followers. He was 
then alone in a desert with a dozen blacks, and he 
knew their language well enough to know that the 
Zulu was persuading the others in Scriptural lan- 
guage, “Come, let us kill him, and the inheritance 
will be ours.” 

By vette yy me g penates in the circumstances, 
he discovered that the proposal seemed good in 
their eyes. They were to kill him, divide the oxen 
and carts and the stores of merchandise, to sepa- 
rate, each man to his own kraal; and when the 
Englishman and his venture were quite forgotten, 
they cont trade with the spoils. 

e little Englishman had a big spirit and true 
courage. He got up from where he lay and went 
into the circle of conspirators, and stood in front 
of the mutinous Zulu and told him to getup. At 
first the man refused, but the Englishman had a 
sjambok—a rawhide whip—in his tight little fist, 
and struck at his enemy. And then the little man 
gave the word of command to the other conspir- 
ators to take the Zulu ringleader and tie him up 
to the wagon, and so strange a thing is the will, 
they obeyed him, although reluctantly. Then the 
puny Englishman used his sjambok until he was 
exhausted and the man well punished. 

The trader went on with his venture, made a 
successful trip, and had no further trouble with 
his blacks. 
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A GLOOMY OUTLOOK. 


tanding and sitting in the sunlight just outside 
S the wide threshold of the blacksmith’s shop 

were a number of villagers. One of them 
was pouring out a bitter complaint; his whining 
voice and drooping jaw proclaimed him to be one 
of those persons who grow gray-headed without 
losing the petulant disposition that one expects in 
a disagreeable child. 


“Me and my wife get along all right asa general 
thing,” he was saying, “but pretty often she’s 
unreasonable, and it don’t seem to do any good to 

to her. So I’ve thought right along the best 
thing to do was to go to her mother and tell her 
my troubles, because | mother-in-law’s got a 
heap more influence over her than I’ve got. Why, 
I guess I’ve been over to see her mother about it 
at least a dozen times a month since we was 
married. 

“Well, yesterday what do you think seupene’? 
I was over to my mother-in-law, telling her how 
my wife was unreasonable about getting ready 
for church so early, and what do you suppose she 
said to me? Why, she says, ‘Eben, I’ve listened 
to you telling about my daughter’s faults for near 
to four years, and I’m beginning to take it to heart. 
Now I’ve got considerable property and she’s my 
only daughter, but if she’s as unreasonable as you 
say, I’m afraid I shall have to cut her off without 
a penny!’ That’s what she said, and it just puts 
me right where I can’t go to anybody for 
sympathy!” 
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IMPORTANT OFFICIALS. 


hether the officers mentioned by Mr. 

Whinton in his “History of Antrim” 

(New Hampshire) regarded their posi- 
tion seriously and lived up to their official dignity 
is not told. It is certain that the small boys 
would have hailed the opportunity of exercising 
such functions with glee, and would have dis- 
charged their duties with vigor and alacrity. 


In 1793 the town of Antrim officially appointed 
three responsible persons to fill the position o! 
“dog-pelters.” It was their duty to sit near th: 
meeting-house door and to “pelt,” drive away 0! 
cane any dogs that dared to enter the sacre: 
edifice. In the official records of the town ar 
found votes of subsequent years, continuing th: 
vocation of the dog-pelters. 

One might question which would make the mos 
disturbance in the church, the chance dog, or thy 
“pelters” in the exercise of their official duties. 
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A PERSONAL APPLICATION. 


hen one of the large benefactors « 

V V Harvard.College Library was a busine 

man in Lawrence, a customer of his fi! 

contracted a debt which ran along for a year « 

more without any signs of settlement. Seve! 

letters, says the Boston Herald, failed to bri 
about liquidation. 


_ One day, while glancing over the religious noti« 
in a local paper, Harvard’s benefactor saw som 
thing which gave him an inspiration, and he wi 
to his desk and wrote the following note to t 
debtor : 

“Mr. ——. My Dear Sir. I see in the local pr: 
that you are to deliver an address on_ Frid 
evening before the Y. M. C. A., on ‘The Sinne® » 
Balanced Account.’ 1 enclose yours, as yet un) 
anced, and trust that I may have the pleasure 
attending your lecture. Yours truly.’ 


a 


‘ 





than subject the guest to the slightest suspicion 


A check came by the next mail. 



























































A LETTER FROM THE 
FARM. 
By Ethel M. Kelley. 


Dear Mother. 
I got here on Monday, 

I’m having a whole lot of fun. 

I rode on the hay all of one day, 

I freckled all up in the sun. 

There’s cows and there’s bees making 
honey, 

And a ealf that is awfully queer. 

I help feed the pigs—they’re so funny! 
I wish you were here. 


My appetite’s “truly alarming,” 

So grandmama says. I eat some! 

I help them a lot with the farming, 

I guess it is lucky I come. 

I get in the eggs, and I’m learning 

To milk—I can milk pretty near, 

And mornings I help with the churning— 
I wish you were here. 


Please send me my two baseball mittens, 

Please send me my drum, don’t forget! 

The cat has five beautiful kittens, 

They haven’t their eyes open yet. 

The weather is perfectly splendid, 

The skies are so blue and so clear. 

I tore my best pants, but they’re mended— 
I wish you were here. 


I work with the man that is hired, 
1 go with him round everywhere. 
At night I’m so dreadfully tired 
I most fall asleep in my chair. 
Except that I get awful dirty 
I try to be good, mother dear. 
Love to all, 

From your little son Bertie— 
P.S. I wish you were here. 


— 


HIDE - AND - SEEK. 
By Emma C. Dowd. 


era Collins was having her tenth birth- 
V day party, and the ten girls and the 

ten boys had been playing going to 
Jerusalem, when somebody said, ‘‘ Let’s 
have a game of hide-and-seek. ’’ 

At once Harold Bliss began counting 
out with ‘‘Ena, Mena, Mona, Mike!’’ and 
Jessie Graeber was ‘‘it.’’ 

‘*We can hide anywhere in the house,’’ 
Vera said; and then such a scattering of the 
nineteen children! 

Elsie Curtis suddenly found herself alone on 
the threshold of a second-floor bedroom. She 
stepped forward, looking for a hiding-place. 

‘“*I’ll get in the closet behind the dresses,’’ 
she thought, opening a door. 

Elsie pushed the clothing aside—and there 
was another door! It led to the garret. 

‘*They’ll never find me here!’’ whispered 
she, gleefully, and up-stairs tripped the little 
maid, closing the door carefully behind her. | 

Jessie’s three hundred counts were evidently | 
ended, for Elsie could hear somebody running 
to and fro, up-stairs and down-stairs, with an 
occasional shout which announced that some girl 
or boy had been found. Once the steps came 
nearer, and Elsie heard the closet door open. | 
Then she slipped quite out of sight of the foot 
of the stairs, in case the second door should be 
discovered; but it was not. After a minute | 
the other door was shut, and the feet ran away, | 
while the little hider chuckled softly. 

The time went by, and sounds from down- 
Stairs grew faint. 

‘*They’ve found all.but me, and they’ll come 
back in a minute,’’ thought Elsie; but she | 
waited in vain. 

The garret was big and shadowy, and the 
little girl suddenly realized it. She was only 
seven, and had always lived in a large apart- 
ment-house, where garrets were unknown. She 
had played in grandma’s, but all the merry 
cousins had been with her. This was very 
different, and she began to feel lonely and— 
afraid. She stole down the stairs, and turned 
theknob. ‘The door did not open! She pushed 
and pushed, but it would not open! Was she | 
locked up here alone? 

Involuntarily she cried out for help; she 
tried to shake the door; she even kicked it. 
Nobody heard. The party was making too | 
much noise down-stairs. 

As the minutes went by, and nobody came to 
release her, she burst into tears, calling over 
and over in a choked voice. At last she grew 
quieter, and tried to think what she could do 
to help herself. 

“T won’t be afraid!?’ she said, and boldly 
ran up the stairs, 

The window opened easily, and she looked 
down. She spoke to a lady who was passing, 
but who did not notice. 

A policeman came round the corner. | 

“Oh, he’ll help me! That’s what he’s 
for, to help folks. Policeman! Po-o-liceman !’’ 


‘of something. Anna was sure that Bobby 


| spread it open. For a long time they turned 


| would wish us to,’? Anna had said, and that 


Moa 
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IN THE WAY. 


BY A. 
I love my dog so dearly! 
When I feel just like a ran 


He’s always standing ready 
And is always full of fun. 


—— 


W. M. 
But though he’s nice and jolly 
For many kinds of play, 
Sometimes I can’t help thinking 
He’s a little in the way. 


een? 





It was a small voice, but it was frantic with | 
excitement and hope. The man looked up. | 
‘‘What you want?’’ he asked, good-naturedly. 
‘*Oh, I’m locked up garret! Won’t you | 
please tell the party to come up and get me?’’ 
‘*Sure I will, little one!’’ 
And then in two minutes Elsie’s long waiting | 
was over, and half-crying, half-laughing, she 
was down-stairs telling her pathetic little story. | 


— 


‘*We’d looked for you everywhere down- 
stairs,’’ said Vera. 

‘*That door shall be attended to now,’’ de- 
clared Vera’s father. ‘* We’ve had trouble 


| enough with the catch.’’ 


And the policeman, who loved little girls? 
Why, Elsie herself carried him a dish of ice- 
cream, as he waited in the hall, talking with 
Mr. Collins, and all the party thanked him. 
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THE CONFESSION. 


By Inez L. Strong. 


‘*We ought to have some bigger books,’’ | 
said Bobby, ‘‘because I am in the fourth 
grade now.’”’ Just at that moment they thought 


BB’ and Anna were playing school. | 


thought of it first, and Bobby knew afterward 
that it was Anna who pointed at mama’s new 
book, lying near the reading-lamp. 

**Let’s,’’ said Anna. 

“*T can lift it,’’ said Bobby. 

They carried the book to the couch and 


the leaves very carefully, ‘‘ just as mother 


made them feel a little guilty. ‘‘I guess we 
ought to put it away,’’ said Bobby, at last. 
They each tried to be first in this noble task, 
and the consequence was the book slipped from | 
their hands. 

Crash! Bobby tried to save the fall, and 
caught but one leaf. This tore away and was 
left in his hand, and the book fell to the 
floor. 

Anna picked it up and laid it on the table; | 
then she took the leaf from Bobby and placed 
it inside the cover. 

‘*It does not look as if a leaf were gone,’’ 
she said, looking at the book. They went 
out into the garden and sat down. They were 





sure the house was very lonely without mother, 
and they wished she would come. 

** You ought to know what to do,’’ said 
Anna, at last. ‘‘You buy your own neckties 
sometimes, and you took care of the furnace 
that day papa was gone.’’ 

‘*Well, you ought to know what todo. You 
know mother better than I do—girls always 
do.’’ 

But supper-time came, and they were still 
undecided. When mother came they did not 
run to meet her as usual, and they were very 
quiet all the evening. When it was time to go 
to bed they did not ask to sit up a minute 
longer. 

They had been tucked away some time when 
Bobby heard a little noise in the hall. He 
was out of bed at once, and there he found 
Anna already on the stairs. 

‘*Let’s put on our bed-socks—’ cause we might 
want to stay down and talk with mama a long 
time,’’ said Bobby. 

‘* All right,’’? said Anna. ‘‘I know just 
what to do now, don’t you? I knew just as 
soon as the dark came,’’ she added. 

‘*Yes, I knew when mother turned away to 
put out the light,’’ said Bobby. ‘‘I felt just as 
though I must tell.’’ And then he took her 
hand and they went down the stairs together. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF 
DRESS. 


By Hannah G. Fernald. 


hen Flora puts her school dress on 
(It’s such a pretty red!), 
With that small frock she seems to don 
The very wisest head. 
She'll learn and learn and learn and learn, 
To spell and read and count, in turn: 
It really seems, I must confess, 
As if there’s magic in that dress! 


When Flora wears her play-day gown 
(It’s just the sweetest plaid!) 

There’s searce a child in all the town 
Has spirits half as glad! 

She plays and plays and plays and plays— 

She’d like to play all night, she says! 

So can you wonder that we guess 

There must be magic in that dress? 


When Flora wears her party frock 
(The pale blue silk, you know) 
You ought to see her watch the clock 

Until *tis time to go! 
And then her manners are so grand! 
It’s really hard to understand, 
And so it seems, I must confess, 
As if there’s magic in that dress! 


Suppose that play-day plaid should go 
By some mistake to school? 

Then would our playful little Flo 
Break every single rule? 

Would the red frock on Saturday 

Make her too studious to play? 

I really hope, I must confess, 

She’ll always wear the proper dress! 


—ss 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, SIGNIFICANT SUBTRACTIONS. 
I. 
Affairs of moment I direct, 
For I live in the city’s hum, 
Where every man goes on trolley or wheel, 
And mid-May finds the household wrecked 
With moving; I wish my end would come 
That is—that’s the way I always feel. 
Il. 
There’s many a man 
Opposed to my plan 
Who will write you a rime most exquisite ; 
A prophet of old 
If you should behold, 
Say, “Two letters in that word—what is it?” 


2. POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 














The is good to eat, and it never makes a ——; 
Cut — witha knife, and do not take the —. 
I met a furious , and in fear Lhad to —-; 
I brushed aside a —— and fled into the —. 
Beneath the trees I —— and listen to the —, 
While through their tops I an ivy-covered 
It makes me breathe a —, for heneath it lies 
my —. 
The stove is cold, oh, —, I must kindle up 
a—. 
O —, what looking shoes! I have waded in 
1 —. 
They’re muddy and they’re —. I'll open wide 
1€ . 
I meta ragged ——, but soon I made him —. 
In every land and —— the small boy is a — 
The ground is white with —, but I am just 
a— 


3. CHARADES. 
I. 
My whole sends vessels fair and fleet 
O’er many a distant sea 
My first to bring,—’tis passing sweet, 
As fragrant as can be. 
The sailors last, as toiling sore, 
They set the sails, to leave the shore. 
II. 

Never be my first; do not leave my second out 
of pleasure ; light my third ; take my fourth if you 
are tired; cross the ocean to visit my whole. 

11. 

My one is two, my two is part of every human 
being; 

My total, everywhere you go, you constantly are 
seeing ; 

I have my whole and so have you, 

And still there’s no denying, 

My whole, though part of us, by steam 

O’er all the world are flying. 


4. WORD PUZZLE. 

Words of same length. Change head and tail. 

A loafer was on the grass, when an old 
— came and stood in — of him. “Don't bea 
—,”"hesaid. “Itis —— of you to idle your time 
away thus.”’ 

5. HIDDEN ANAGRAMS 

It is not a matter of wonder that a fortunate 
young heir, free from the ----- which oppress, 
and the anxieties which ----- poor men of 
all civilized -----, should survey his ancestral 
----- with pride. 





6. ANAGRAM STORY. 

te - ! ----’- the place where the accident 
happened. 

Where the rabbits have ----, -- are al 
over the ground. I was afraid, and told Fanny 
so, but ---, -- -- than I, went on till her 
horse fell, breaking his leg. The poor - 

-- fearfully. It was the same one the - 
- during the war. The ---- were 
horrified, and for days ----- ---- their victims, 
telling the story. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. A-lie-n, f-lee-t, s-ire-n, ¢-rave-n, s-hallo-p, 
t-hem-e, s-pea-r, s-all-y. 
2. O-baying (obeying); r-tickled 
u-knighted (united); d(e)-lighted ; 


(articled) ; 


| e-racing (erasing). 5. DETER 
%. Enlist, listen, inlets, silent, > : 4 . 
tinsel, linest. opis 
1. CD, CaD, CiD, CoD, ClaD, RESTS 


| CloD, CorD. 





















NATURE @ SCIENCE 











Chinese Patent.— It is reported in 

German newspapers that the Chinese 
government has recently granted its first patent. 
It is for an electric lamp invented by a native 
of Nanking, who claims that he has far outdone 
his foreign rivals, and who calls his lamp, with 
that touch of poetry which is more common to 
the Chinese mind than people who know only 
the ‘‘John Chinaman’’ of America imagine, 
‘bright moonlight.’’ 


pe Species of White Bear.—Much 
interest has been awakened among natural- 
ists by the discovery of a species of white or 
polar bear living inland in the northwestern 
part of British Columbia. A mounted specimen 
has been in possession 
of the Carnegie Museum 
for nine years, but only 
lately was its true char- 
acter recognized. It had 
been regarded as an 
albino black bear, but 
Mr. William T. Hornaday has shown that it 
is really a species of the white polar bear. The 
specimen is 4% feet long and 27 inches in 
height. No living bear of this species is in 
captivity, but efforts are now making to capture 
one or more for the New York Zodélogical Park. 
C= and Health.—The recent use of 

copper sulphate for the disinfection of 
reservoirs and the destruction of algze and noxious 
germs in water has led to much discussion of 
the old idea that copper is dangerous to health. 
Dr. George T. Moore of the Department of 
Agriculture maintains that a change has come | 
over scientific opinion on this subject. Strange 
as it may seem, he says, there is not an authentic | 
case of copper-poisoning on record, either in | 
this country or abroad, and he adds that toxi- 
cologists and physiologists who have sufficiently | 
studied the subject agree that copper, in the 
amount used for purification of water, is harm- 
less. On account of the many defects in the 
practical use of filtration plants, Doctor Moore 
regards purification of water-supplies by copper | 
as a preferable method, or at least as a safe 
auxiliary. . 








orse-Meat for Food.—We are accus- 

tomed to associate the use of horse-meat 
for human food with long and desperate sieges, 
in which ordinary food in sufficient quantities 
cannot be obtained by the inhabitants of the 
beleaguered city. But within a few years past | 
the relative scarcity of cattle and the high price 
of meats in Germany have led to a large regular 
consumption of horse-meat in some of the chief 
cities of the empire. In Berlin the number of | 
horses slaughtered for the market has increased | 
from 7,267 in 1895 to about 13,000 in 1904. In | 
Breslau, which has only one-fifth of the popu- 
lation of Berlin, the number of horses slain by | 
the butchers last year was 3,800, or one for | 
about every 130 inhabitants. ‘The best cuts | 
command in the German capital from 8 to 10 
cents a pound, but inferior meat sells as low as 
3 or 4 cents a pound. 





& 


nhabitants of a Mountain.—The peak 
of Apo, a huge voleanic mountain in the 
center of the’ Island of Mindanao, has been 
added to the category of mountains remarkable 
for possessing animal species peculiar to them- 
selves, and differing from those of the surround- 
ing lowlands. Dr. E. A. Mearns announces, 
as the result of a month’s examination of Apo, 
that most of the species and several of the genera 
collected on its higher portions are new to 
science. It has added three genera and more 
than a score of species to the list of birds inhab- 
iting the Philippines. Its animal life, toa large 
extent, differs not only from that of the low- 
lands, but also from that of the other highlands 
of the archipelago. a: 
accoons Fond of Shell-Fish.—In the 
Trinity River, southeastern Texas, where 
many pearls have been found, although appar- 
ently none of very high value, lives a species 
of mussel the shells of which are sometimes 
five inches in length. Mr. Vernon Bailey, in 
describing the mussels before the Biological 
Society of Washington, remarked that they are 
a common food for raccoons. 
& 


nother Diamond - Maker.—While the 
making of artificial diamonds shows, at 
present, no sign of commercial importance, the 
diamonds produced being minute crystals and 
fragments of hardly more than microscopic size, 
yet the subject continues to attract the attention 
of chemists. Recently a rival of Henri Moissan, 
the Paris chemist, in the production of diamonds 
with the aid of the electric furnace, has appeared 
in the person of Mr. Henry W. Fisher of 
Pittsburg, who has made improvements in the 
furnace, and in the method of cooling the matrix 
in which the diamonds are formed. Unless the 
cooling is effected suddenly no crystals appear. 
Mr. Fisher intends to experiment with a method 
not involving heat processes, whereby, he 
thinks, large diamonds may be produced. 
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For Vacation Days 





The Spalding Balls. 


BOY’S OFFICIAL LEAGUE. This combines the excellent qualities of the “Official” 


Designed for junior clubs. 
Size 8% inches, weight 4% ounces. 


for men. 
ered legal. 


All games in which it is used would be consid- 


Boy’s Official League Ball given only to Companion subscribers for one new 


subscription and 10 cents extra, postage included. 


AMATEUR BALL. 
selected horse-hide cover, rubber center. 


Price 75 cents, post-paid. 


This is a good, serviceable Ball, regulation size and weight, 


Two Amateur Balls given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 30 cents extra, postage included. Price 50 cents each, post-paid. 


Boy's Baseball Uniform. 


This consists of Padded Pants, Shirt, Cap, Stockings and Belt. 
Waist measure from 26 to 34 inches. 


gray mixture, Stockings and Belt maroon color. 
Chest measure from 24 to 36 inches. Caps, 6%,6%a 


The Suit is of a 


nd 6%. Give sizes when ordering. 


The Complete Uniform given only to Companion subscribers for two new 


subscriptions and 40 cents extra, postage included. 


Price $2.40, post-paid. 


Fielder's Glove. 


Made of fine quality chrome-tanned leather. Has raised heel, with double stitch- 


ing, web thumb, and padded in such a manner as to 


make it soft and pliable. 


Fielder’s Glove given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 


scription and 15 cents extra, postage included. 


Price $1.25, post-paid. 








The New Companion Sewing Machine. 







It Meets he <i 
Every Demand. Bee, el 


Style 2%. 


full descriptive matter, also samples of stitching to any address. 





If you need a new Sewing Machine 
be sure to get the very latest and most 
up-to-date style. 
chine may be found in STYLE 2% of the 


Such a Sewing Ma- 


New Companion series. 
This has an Automatic 
Lift for the Head, Ball Bear- 
ings, Swell Front, Seven 
Drawers, Full Set Latest 
Attachments, and hand- 
some quartered oak 
woodwork. This superb 
Machine is. built upon 
honor, so as to endure 
the wear of family use for 
many years. It will prove 
a faithful servant, always 
ready to do the bidding of 
the mistress. This Sew- 
ing Machine has been 
sent out in large numbers 
into every State and Ter- 
ritory from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, with a con- 
stantly increasing de- 
mand. This popularity is 
gratifying, because it 
shows that the Machine 
is all that we claim for it. 
We shall be glad to send 
These are free for the 


asking. The New Companion is warranted for ten gears, and also fitted with latest set of 


attachments. We are confident that we can strongly 
need of a new Sewing Machine. 


<> 
> 





interest any one who may be in 


Perry Mason Company, 201 Cotumbus Ave, Boston, Mass. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
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eath of Secretary Hay.—Hon. John 
D Hay, Secretary of State since 1898, died 
suddenly at Newbury, New Hampshire, July 
ist, aged nearly 67 years. He had recently 
returned, apparently much improved, from a 
trip abroad undertaken for his health. He 
gained distinction in many ways: as friend, 
private secretary and biographer of Abraham 
Lincoln; as a successful Ir ———— 
journalist; as the author | ponte manvadaye nn mncare 
of ‘*‘ Pike County Bal- | 
lads,’’ ‘‘Castilian Days,’’ | 
and other books in prose 
and verse; as secretary of | 
legation at Paris, Madrid | 
and Vienna; as Assistant | 
Secretary of State 1879-81 ; | 
as ambassador to England 
1897-8; and as Secretary | 
of State during seven | 
eventful years. His tact, 
candor and intellectual powers placed him 
among the foremost diplomatists of the time; 
and in several crises, especially in connection 
with the Boxer outbreak in China, and the 
negotiations for the neutralization of China in 
the war between Russia and Japan, he took the 
initiative in international agreements of great 
importance. He was brevet colonel of United 
States volunteers and assistant adjutant-general 
in the Civil War. 











SECRETARY Hay. 











Ca) 


hurch and State in Prance.—The bill 
providing for the separation of church and 
state, the leading features of which were outlined 
in this column July 6th, passed the French 
Chamber of Deputies July 3d, by a vote of 341 


to 233. ® 


gpg in Poland. — Socialist riots at 
Lodz, in Russian Poland, June 23d, were 
repressed by Cossacks with savage cruelty. The 
mob built street barricades, which were stormed 
by the troops. About 600 rioters were killed 
and 700 seriously wounded. There were similar 
riots at Warsaw June 26th, but on a smaller 


seale, 
Murs in the Black Sea Pleet.—A 
more startling manifestation of revolution- 
ary spirit was a mutiny on the battle-ship Kniaz 
Potemkin at Odesssa. A sailor who, as spokes- 
man for his fellows, complained of the food 
served to them, was shot dead by the officer to 
whom he made complaint. ‘Thereupon the crew 
rose, killed most of the officers, and took posses- 
sion of the ship. Meanwhile a general strike 
of workmen, attended with promiscuous rioting 
and incendiarism, was in progress in the city, 
and the mutineers, in sympathy with the mob 
on shore, threatened the bombardment of the 
city, and actually fired a few shots. 
A Second Mutiny.—The Tsar proclaimed 
a state of war in the city, and the Black 
Sea squadron was ordered from Sebastopol to 
force the mutineers to surrender. But when it 
arrived the Kniaz Potemkin steamed boldly 
out to meet it, and was not molested. The 
crew of another battle-ship, the Georgi Pobie- 
donosetz, mutinied, but soon surrendered, and 
all but the ringleaders were pardoned. The 


& 


other vessels returned to Sebastopol, where the 
commanding officer, Vice- Admiral Kruger, 
directed the fires to be drawn from under 
the boilers and the engines to be uncoupled. 
The Kniaz Potemkin left Odessa for the 
Roumanian port of Kustenji, where it was 
refused refuge. July 6th it put in at the port 
of Theodosia, in the Crimea, and demanded 
provisions, The revolutionary commission in 
command of the ship there issued a manifesto, 
declaring that the decisive struggle against the 
Russian government had begun, and proclaiming 
immunity to foreign ships and ports. 
& 

A Kronstadt, the great Russian naval 

station on the Gulf of Finland, and at 
Libau, on the Baltic, there were mutinies 
among the sailors at the same time that these 
events occurred at Odessa. They were soon 
suppressed, but their occurrence suggests con- 
cert of action. - 
A Stormy Half-Year.—Outbreaks of vio- 

lence in Russia during the first six months 
of this year were so numerous and so wide- 
spread that, in a country where means of 
communication and of organization were better 
established, they wouid seem to foreshadow a 
revolution. From ‘* Black Sunday ’’ in St. 
Petersburg in January to ‘‘Black Friday’’ at 
Lodz in June, there were strikes, riots, assas- 
sinations and massacres at nearly 30 different 
places in European Russia. They occurred at 
St. Petersburg and Kronstadt in the north; at 
Revel on the Gulf of Finland: at Riga and 
Libau on the Baltic; at Mitau, Koono and 
Vilna, inland; at Warsaw, Kalisz, Lodz, 
Radom and Czestvenowa, in Russian Poland: 
at Brest-Litovsk in West Russia; at Zhitomeer 
= Kiev in Little Russia: at Kishenef, in 
= cuenta at Odessa and Yalta on the Black 
Sea; at Ekaterinoslav in South Russia: and 
at Moscow, Voznesensk and Saratov in the 





interior. They included general strikes of | 
workmen, risings of peasants, insurrectionary | 
demonstrations led by social democrats, and 
mutinies among sailors. 
S 
ace Envoys have been named by the 
Russian and Japanese governments, to meet 
at Washington as soon after August Ist as 
possible. ‘The two Russian plenipotentiaries 
are Ambassador Muravieff, formerly minister 
of justice and now ambassador at Rome, and 
Ambassador Rosen, the newly appointed ambas- 
sador at Washington. The Japanese plenipo- 
tentiaries are Baron Komura, now minister of | 
foreign affairs, and Minister Takahira, minister | 
at Washington since 1900. They have full | 
power to conclude a treaty of peace, subject to | 
ratification. ® 





ndowment for Higher Education.— 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller has given $10,- 
000,000 to the General Education Board, the | 
income of which is to be used at the discretion 
of the board for the benefit of such institutions 


as it may select for the purpose of promoting | 
a comprehensive system of higher education in 
the United States. The work of the General 
Board, which was organized in 1902 and char- 
tered in 1903, has been hitherto almost wholly 
confined to education in the South; but this 
new endowment will permit its extension. 
| jp snenaepe Finances.—Heavy receipts in 
June resulted in a surplus of $13,000,000 
in the Treasury operations of that month, 
and reduced the deficit from $37,000,000 to about | 
$24,000,000 for the fiscal year. Receipts mace 
about the same as in the previous year, but 
there was a considerable increase of expenditures 
in the War, Navy and Post-Office Departments. 
Ga) 
. peecrig! Mitchell convicted.—At Port- | 
land, Oregon, July 3d, United States Sen- | 
ator John H. Mitchell of that state was found 
guilty of accepting money for practising before | 
federal departments in Washington. 
“reef Trust’ Prosecutions. —The fed- 
eral grand jury at Chicago has indicted 
26 packers, traffic officers and corporations for 
combining to suppress competition and to obtain | 


discriminating rates on the railroads. 
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Cloudburst in the Mexican city of Guan- 

ajuato, July ist, was attended with an 
enormous destruction of property, and according 
to early estimates, the loss of 1,000 lives. 
A Visiting Squadron.—Ofificial notice has 

been given of the intended visit to American 
waters of a squadron of British war-ships. 
The squadron, it is expected, will consist of 
four cruisers, and will be commanded by Prince 
Louis Alexander of Battenberg. The squadron 
will visit New York and Annapolis, and is 
expected to arrive some time in October. 

& 


hinese Exclusion.—President Roosevelt 

has directed a milder and more discrimi- 
nating enforcement of the Chinese exclusion 
act, to the end that Chinese who are not of the 
prohibited classes may receive as courteous 
treatment as the citizens of other nations. Re- 
sentment in China against the United States 
because of this act and the methods of its 
enforcement is taking the form of an organized 
boycott in Chinese cities against American 
goods. 


& 


he Moroccan Conference.—A further 
exchange of views brought the French and 
German governments nearer together on the 
question of the proposed international conference 
on Moroceo; and led the French government to 
decide to accept the invitation to the conference, 
with certain understandings or reservations. 
Germany, it is understood, is content to regard 
the Franco-British and Franco-Spanish treaties 
as matters outside of the discussion. This is 
the point chiefly contended for by France. 
& 
ohn Paul Jones.—Ambasssador Porter, 
some time ago, succeeded in identifying at 
Paris the burial-place of the great American 
admiral, John Paul Jones, who died in 1792; 
and the formal transfer of the remains from 
French soil to an American war-ship, for inter- 
ment at Annapolis, was made the occasion, 
during the first week of this month, of interesting 
official ceremonies at Paris and Cherbourg. A 
squadron consisting of the cruisers Brooklyn, 
Chattanooga, Tacoma and Galveston was 
sent to Cherbourg under the command of Rear- 
Admiral Sigsbee, to escort the remains to this 
country. At Paris the American diplomatic 
and naval officers were entertained by President 
Loubet and Premier Rouvier. A guard of 
honor escorted the body from Paris to Cher- 
bourg, where it was placed on a catafalque on 
the Brooklyn, decorated with Russian and 
French ensigns and an American flag, repre- 
senting the three naval services in which 
Admiral Jones held commissions. 
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: MIDSUMMER is 


Reward for 
Perseverance « 








Midsummer is to many the leisure time of the 
year. The offer of a beautiful Cut Glass Bowl 
should therefore appeal very strongly to many 


ei Companion subscribers. As an inducement to “io 
2, this class of workers to persevere in their efforts = 
“ to secure five new subscriptions we make the “* 
% — following Offer. “fo 
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Beautiful Cut Glass Bowl. « 


We will give one of these Cut Glass Bowls as a 
Reward for Perseverance to any Companion subscriber 








who sends us five new subscriptions to The Youth’s x 
Companion between July 1 and October 1, 1905. New <i 
subscriptions sent before July 1 or after October 1 cannot a 

count toward this Offer. Subscribers should remember, 


however, that in addition to this Reward for Persever- 
ance we will also give Five One-Subscription Merchan- 
dise Payments. The Bowl will be sent by express, 
charges to be paid by the receiver. 
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$4 
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Description. 


What the diamond is to the expert, so is genuine cut 


ake 
aye’ eye” 


glass to the eye of the appreciative housekeeper. The 
illustrations show two views of the Bowl, the side and the 
bottom. It is eight inches in diameter and weighs over 
three pounds, is made of heavy white crystal glass, and 
the pattern offered is one of the latest. We guarantee 
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satisfaction. Truly it is a sparkling beauty. Its flashing 

rays of light bespeak refinement and good taste, and give <%% 

to the table an air of gentility. H 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. de 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | arrival to negotiate. 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
oo ription price is $1.76 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscriber 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for ——.. als. Pa — to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subseri 


Pay ment for The’ c ompanion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. W con neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of mew 
by us, the date after the address on your pape 
which shows when the subscription expires, wild 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books uniess this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


O 
PE Pe Y_ MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





THE DREAD OF DRAFTS. 


hrough unwarrantable fear 

of catching cold from 
every breath of air, many 
people house themselves, both 
day and night, in rooms and 
apartments that are little 
better than air-tight cham- 
bers. They force themselves 
to breathe an atmosphere that 
is deficient in oxygen and con- 
taminated with carbonic acid 
and other poisonous gases. And, as a rule, they 
have their rooms excessively warm. A good fire 
in an open fireplace may carry part of the con- 
taminated air away with the smoke, but steam- 
radiators and other heating devices which require 
neither air-ducts nor flues in no way diminish the 
impurity. 

The effects of breathing vitiated air are espe- 
cially pernicious to the health of children. They 
are generally manifested first in the nervous 
system by the production of drowsiness and 
mental dullness. Poisonous matters that are 
normally exhaled by the lungs and skin are 
retained in increasing quantities in the blood. 
They render it impure, and a form of anemia is 
soon produced. This becomes apparent in pallor 
of countenance, languor, weakness, depression 
and loss of appetite. The power of resisting 
disease is diminished and a condition of chronic 
invalidism is ultimately developed. 

The dread of drafts now becomes justifiable, 
for, in the debilitated state of the system, even 
the currents of cold air that descend from the 
windows and walls increase the susceptibility to 
infection to such an extent that the form of disease 
acquired depends only upon the kind of infectious 
agents that gain access to the body. No more 
favorable opportunity can be afforded for the 
growth of the germs of tuberculosis, influenza, 
pneumonia, or cerebrospinal meningitis. And 
even when germs do not enter the body, there may 
be a physical decline that will terminate in fatal 
disease of some of the vital organs. 

The exclusion of fresh air is a radical mistake 
that should be corrected before permanent damage 
has been done. The practice of ventilation can 
be learned best during the summer season, when 
drafts are least noticeable. After one has become 
accustomed to the breathing of pure air, the 
oppressive closeness of an unventilated room is 
intolerable. While this habit is being acquired, 
however, the body should be strengthened against 
sensitiveness to drafts by systematic bathing in 
cold water. The cold of winter then produces an 





a moderate draft need not be feared. 


GRANT AND LEE. 


t has been said that as often as a new book is 

written about the Civil War a new legend of 
Appomattox is created. The famous apple-tree, 
which has been sold a hundred times piecemeal, 
and under which Grant and Lee never met—the 
touching scene in which Grant refused Lee’s 
sword —this and many 
disguises in the writings about those stirring 
times. 

The Companion recently quoted from a volume 
on “Lee and Longstreet at High Tide” an account 
of the meeting of Grant and Longstreet on that 
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| climax so soon, and had left headquarters in hfs} 


| sword with him. 
| messenger, bringing word that at Lee’s request 








more bob up in new) 


famous occasion, and this, too, is now added to the | 


list. One of the two men now living who had the 
honor of witnessing the meeting of the com- 
manders at the MeLean house, then a New York 
Herald correspondent, calls attention to the fact 
that General Longstreet was not there, nor was 
any room in the house used as headquarters by 
Grant. 

As a matter of fact, as General Grant himself 
has told in his “Memoirs,” negotiation between 
Grant and Lee was begun by Grant a day or two 
before the surrender, as he saw that continued 
struggle by the Army of Northern Virginia was 
useless, and wished to clear himself of responsi- 
bility for further bloodshed. Several letters 
passed between the two in which General Lee 
urged a meeting to consider peace and General 
Grant insisted 
render. Meanwhile Sheridan was getting in the 
rear of the Confederates. On Sunday morning an 
engagement began about some provision-trains 
seized by Sheridan. It soon became general. 


that he could consider only sur- | 


agreeable stimulation of the nervous system, and | #% an expression you used in bidding Mrs. Tungiey 


usual rough travelling garb—the uniform of a 
private soldier, with merely the straps of his rank | 
on the shoulders of his blouse. He had not a 
In this guise he was met by a 


hostilities had been suspended pending Grant's 
Sheridan wished to go ahead 
at once and “clean ’em out,” as he believed he 
could do. 

Holding the impetuous cavalry leader in check, 
Grant sent Lee word that he was coming, and 
would meet him where convenient. He rode on 
with his staff, of whom Gen. Horace Porter is 
perhaps now the only survivor, and was directed 
to the MeLean residence. There he met Lee, 
whom he had known in the Mexican War. Lee 
came in a new dress uniform, with a fine sword at 
his side. With him was but one aid, Colonel 
Marshall of Baltimore. 

After a few moments of greeting, Grant sat 
down and wrote out the terms of surrender as 
they came into his mind. As he wrote, it occurred 
to him that the Confederate officers would need 
their horses, and that it would be a humiliation to 
ask them to give up side-arms. Lee did not speak 
till the whole terms were written. Then, reading 
it, he expressed the conviction that it would be 
well received. He asked if the horse offer included 
artillerymen, and General Grant replied that it did 
not, but a moment later added that as the soldiers 
were probably mostly farmers who would need 
the animals, he would order that wherever a Con- 
federate established a claim to a horse or mule he 
might keep it. Lee wrote an acceptance of the 
terms and the two parted, after general introduc- 
tions. They met again the next morning for a brief 
chat between the lines, and Grant then went on to 
Washington. 


WAS TOO OLD FOR THAT. 


ives lawyer whose love of flowers and all 
things green and growing compelled him to 
establish his home in one of the suburban towns 
of New York invited his old chum, Brown, also of 
the bar, to spend Sunday on the farm, says the 
New York Sun. 

Brown was received with all appropriate honors, 
and all the attractions were duly displayed to his 
polite but not overkeen gaze, for he was some- 
what deficient in that primal passion for a garden 
which has come down through the generations 
from Adam. 

At each meal he listened courteously to eulogies 

of “our own make” viands. He bore patiently 
“our own milk, lettuce from that frame you saw, 
peas off the vine in the back lot,” and so on. But 
at last it got to this: 
‘Harry, I can recommend this chicken espe- 
cially. I raised it myself.” 

Then the worm turned,—after the first mouthful 
of chicken,—and with a sad smile remarkec 

“No, Will, I can’t believe that. You’ ve only 
been here a little over two years.” 


& Cy 


OUTLAWED. 


he man on the down-town car was holding on 
‘by a strap next to a tailor whom he happened 
to know, and between begging pardons and grant- 
ing them to his neighbor, he was trying to read a 
few paragraphs in his paper. One of them, says 
the Brooklyn Eagle, told of a discovery by a 
Nippur expedition of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania—a well-preserved and thoroughly authenti- 
cated tailor’s bill nearly five thousand years old. 
Since the man who was holding on to the next 
strap is himself engaged in the clothing business, 
the man with the newspaper thought the item 
would interest him, so he read it aloud tohim; but 
the apie left the listener with a blank look on his 


ace 
“Don’t you understand?” said the other, impa- 


tiently. “It’s a tailor’s bill almost five thousand 
years old.” 
“Well,” said the tailor, without excitement, 


“what is it good for? They can’t collect it. 
e © 


PERHAPS SHE MEANT IT. 


y dear,” said Professor Hilliker, after the | 
talkative caller had gone, “I was surprised 


“ 


good-by.” “What was that?” asked Mrs. Hilliker. 


“You said to her, ‘Come again, Mrs. Tungley. 
We will be glad to see you.’ 

“What was wrong with that?” 

“It was not correct. You should have said, ‘We 
shall be glad to see you.’ 

“Why?’ 

“Because that would have been stating the 
proposition as a fact. What you said indicated a 
erpese, or determination, and seemed to — 
he idea that it would require an effort to be gle 
to see her.” 

The professor’s wife rubbed her nose vigorously. 

“How do you know,” she said, “that it doesn’t 
require an effort?” 


NEVER HATCHED. 


A vegetarian strayed into a New York restaurant 
one morning and sat down at table beside a 
man who was eating breakfast, says the Sunday 
Magazine. There he took occasion to spread the | 
good work by warning the stranger against | 
“making a graveyard of his stomach.” 


“But,” protested the stranger, “I seldom eat | 
meat. 

“You have just ordered eggs,” said the vege- 
tarian, “and an egg is prast feally the same as 
meat. It eventually becomes a chicken.” 

“The kind of eggs I eat never become chickens,” 
said the stranger, quietly. 

“Impossible!” excel: rimed the vegetarian. “What 
kind of eggs — eat?” 

“Boiled eggs,” replied the stranger. 





A MAN OF EXPERIENCE. 
wo breezy Westerners who visited Wall Street 
in search of funds for mine development, says 
the New Orleans States, were introduced to a 


| perspicacious financier. 


General Grant was ill with a sick-headache, and | 


was riding slowly in the rear of his army, some 
tniles from the scene. He had not expected a 


| 
| 


SSnapictons old chap. isn’t he?” remarked one, 
when t hey had left him 

“T didn't notice. _— is that?’ 

“Didn’t you see how he counted his fingers after 
I had shaken hands with him?” 
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The best preparation for the teeth is Brown’s Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 





THE UNIVERSAL’ 
BREAD MAKER 


mixes and kneads Bread in three 
minutes. The hands do not touch 
the dough. Simple, Easy, Sanitary. 
_Does away with hand 








P ™, kneading and 
F. : _ erfect 
Bread. 

on 








THE UNIVERSAL’ 
FOOD CHOPPER 


~. chops all kinds of food, 
whether meat or 
vegetables,—raw 
or cooked,—as 
coarse or fine 
as wanted 
rapidly and 










Does away 
with the 
drudgery 











of the chop- 
ping knife 
and bowl 


altogether. 








THE UNIVERSAL’ 
_CAKE MAKER 


~» mixes the batter for all 

bh kinds of cake rapidly 
and easily. Sim- 
ple to operate. 
Certain in its 
results. 
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Price 


a Bie 


each. 








To any 
lady send- 
ing in the 
names of 
two friends 
who should § 
have any of 4 
these machines 
we send Book- 
let No. 2 and 
one set Measuring Spoons Free. 
All these Machines are Sold by Leading Hardware Dealers. 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 
New Britain, Conn., U.S.A. 
Look forname “UNIVERSAL” 
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STAMP 


Uruguay, Corea, etc., 
1000 Finely ‘Mixed, : 0 | atngee, Be. 
Agents wante 50 per cent. New List F, 

Fy go Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 








100 all different genuine Labuan, 
Borneo, ~ yti, Persia, China, 5 
th’ Album, , only C. 








Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush. 


Begin early to teach children to 
care for their teeth and you will 
help them form a valuable habit 
that will cling to them through 
life. They will preserve their 
teeth and avoid eaten suffering. 

The Prophylactic is curved to 
fitthe mouth. Bristles arranged 
so as to clean between and 
back side of teeth, where 
decay starts. 

Adults’ 35c. 
Youths’ 25c. 
Children’s 25c. 
Always sold in a yellow box. 
ealers or by Mail. 
Read “Tooth Truths” concerning the 
care of children’s teeth. Sent free. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 
159 Pine St., Florence, Mass. < J 5 
DP am 





























If BALDNESS 
were caused by 
DISEASE, 


a Cure would have long 
ago been found. 


By exercising the arms, we 
build up muscle—not by outside 
applications of medicine. The 
arms, the body and the lower limbs 
can be exercised at will— but the 
scalp requires mechanical aid. 
Exercise makes the blood circulate, 
lack of exercise makes it stagnant. 
The Vacuum method is the kind of 
exercise that makes the blood cir- 
culate. It gently draws the rich 
blood to the scalp and feeds the 
shrunken hair roots. This causes 
the hair to grow. It is the simple, 
common-sense principle of physi- 
cal culture applied to the scalp. 


Our Guarantee 


(backed by the Bank): 


We will send you by prepaid 
express an Evans Vacuum 
Cap, allowing 3 youample time 
to prove its virtue, and all we 
ask of you is to deposit the 
price of the appliance in the 
Jefferson Bank of St. Louis 
during the trial period, sub- 
ject to your own order. If 
you do not cultivate a suffi- 
cient growth of hair to con- 
vince you that this method 
is effective, simply notify the 
bank and they will return 
your deposit. All orders are 
sent through the bank. We 
have no travelling agents 
or representatives. 


A sixteen - page book, illus- 
trated, will be sent you free. 


Evans 
Vacuum 
Cap Co., 


658 

Fullerton 
Building, 
St. Louis. 






























mortalities 


— especially adapted 
to washing 
Ducks 
Linens 
Piques 
Lawns 

AY Eve tet 
Batistes 
Percales 
Cheviots 
Ginghams 
Organdies 
and all other 


Wash welsiate 3. 


Larline Die the Washing 





SUMMER EXERCISE 


requires frequent washing of 


many gowns Don't wear 
them out by destructive rub- 
bing with soap and wash- 
board. ‘ 


marvatiite 


| does more th soap can do 
—WITHOUT RUBBING. 
That's why the most delicate 


wash fabrics last twice as long 
when 
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THE MIDWAY ISLANDS. 


BY JOSEPH 


A. ARNOLD. 
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he Midway Islands are perhaps the least 
T known of this country’s Pacific posses- 

sions. However, from their situation and 
the unique position they occupy in the com- 
mercial world, they are highly valuable. The 
name ‘‘Midway’’ explains in a word their exact 
position in the Pacific, and they lie within a 
few degrees of the meridian which divides the 
eastern and western hemispheres. 

The Midway Islands were discovered and 
claimed as possessions of the United States in 
1859 by Captain Brooks of the Gambia. The 
islands are two in number, entirely encircled 
by a coral reef eighteen miles in circumference, 
with the exception of an opening on the north- 
east, which permits the admission of vessels of 
less than eighteen feet draft. 

Sand Island, the larger of the two, is about 
nine hundred acres in extent, and is aptly 
named, it being entirely a desert of fine coral 
sand, upon the light surface of which the sun 
shines with dazzling brilliancy. Its companion 
island, oddly enough, presents another extreme 
of barrenness—a rock, paradoxically named 
Green Island from its utter lack of vegetation. 
There are, however, large deposits of guano 
in its rocky crevices, and, as is the case with 
Sand Island, countless thousands of birds find 
habitation on its surface. 

The coral reef round the islands protects them 
in a measure from the high seas of the deepest 
portions of the Pacific. Soundings taken within 


the vicinity have shown the depth of forty-nine 


hundred feet, with vague and sudden fluctua- 
tions of ocean bottom. 
ful, the temperature being mild and not subject 
to great variations during the different seasons. 
It is perpetual summer here, but without the 
enervating effects of excessive heat. 

Sand Island is the better suited for human 
habitation, although its barren surface offers 
but poor hospitality. The highest point, that 
on which the flag of the United States now 
flies, is a mere sand-dune, ten feet above the 
general level of the ground. There are a 
number of less pretentious dunes, formed and 
held intact by the roots of a small dense shrub, 
groups of which are sparingly distributed over 
the rest of the island. 

In the thick shrubbery millions of birds 
abound, and in nesting-time lay their eggs flat 
on the sand. Terns, of several varieties, boat- 
swain’s birds, gooneys, albatrosses, sea-pigeons, 
plover and curlew are a few of the species 
which are found in great numbers. 

In walking through these rookeries, immense 
clouds of birds are aroused, and their flight 
veritably darkens the sky, while during the 
nesting season eggs are demolished at every 
step. If clouds of the birds are disturbed and 
fly away at the approach of man, there are as 
many more that prefer quietly to sit at his 
feet, even sometimes snapping, as if resenting 
his intrusion on their sacred precincts. Of late 
years the island has been frequently visited by 
Japanese, for the purpose of obtaining the 
birds’ feathers, a practice which has resulted in 
the death of thousands of the beautiful birds. 

The United States government, however, pro- 
poses to put a stop to this indiscriminate 
slaughter of the innocents. Plover and curlew 
are two species of game-birds, the flesh of 
which is extremely palatable; and the eggs of 
the tern, closely resembling those of the bantam 
chickens, are also highly prized as food. When 
one desires these eggs, all that is necessary is 
to clear a space in one of the rookeries, where 
fresh-laid eggs may be collected every morning. 


abounds in color and magnificence. Tropical 
fish in all the glory of multitudinous shades of 


vivid colors abound in the water, while sharks, | 


sea-elephants and setaceous animals are also to 
be found. Fishing here is delightful sport, and 
some of the wildest ‘‘fish’’ stories are related 
of the sizes of the catches. 

The most recent chapter in the history of 
these two dreary isles, and the one which has 
directed public attention more or less to their 
strategic importance,- was recently consummated 
through the choice of Sand Island as one of the 
relay stations for the new Pacific cable, which 
has united Uncle Sam’s new possessions in the 
far Pacific with the seat of government. 
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The climate is delight- | 


| 
If the islands are barren and unfruitful and | ’ F 
so sun-baked that the glare necessitates smoked lots of other people. Why don’t you take it 
glasses of the darkest shade, the marine life |?” >, oo on 
Doctor,”? he answered, ‘‘ you frequently 


| prescribe ipecac to patients, don’t you ?’’ 





| efficient means of telegraph communication was 
| wanting. 
realize just what such a bond with our new 
| possessions would mean both to the land and 
| water forces of this country stationed there. 
|In his message to Congress on February 10, 
| 1899, he directed attention to the necessity for 
such a bond, and urged the consideration of the 
matter by both houses. The means of commu- 
nication then in vogue called for at least fifteen 


or sixteen different stations, controlled for the| @ 


most part by European corporations. The rate 
charged was then two dollars and thirty-five 
| cents per word, and the government was paying, 
|up to the end of the Philippine insurrection, 
| about four hundred thousand dollars a year for 
its messages. 

It was at this time that the late John W. 
Mackay offered his aid to the government, 
outlining the plan which, with a few unimpor- 
tant changes, is now in operation. During the 
winter he offered Congress to lay the cable purely 
as a private enterprise, and when the bill pro- 
viding for governmental construction and opera- 





Postal Telegraph Company, and on July 1, 
1903, was completed, the Midway Station having 
been established as being the most practicable 
relay between Honolulu and Guam. 

On Midway Islands, before the advent of the 
| cable itself, there was a small colony of men, 
partly employés of the company and partly the 
| officers and crew of the U. S. 8. Iroquois, form- 
ing the representation of the government. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Hugh Rodman, U. §S. N., 
designated governor by the Navy Department, 
under whose jurisdiction the islands are now 
maintained, assumed direction. 

On the highest point on Sand Island sailors 
from the U. 8S. 8. Jroquois raised the flag of 
the United States, and the ensign was thrown 
to the breeze in a spot near the southwest end 
of the island, latitude twenty-eight degrees, 
twelve minutes and twenty-two seconds north ; 
longitude one hundred and _ seventy -seven 
degrees, twenty-two minutes and twenty-three 
seconds west. The entrance to the reef, a 
roomy and broad one of three-quarters of a mile, 
was christened Welles Harbor. 

The greatest value of the islands lies in the 
fact that they are most conveniently situated 
for the sighting and reporting of vessels. . The 
value of such a station to our navy is at once 
apparent. Congress has been asked to provide 
for its establishment and maintenance. Should 
favorable action be taken it is likely that the 
Midway Islands, which have heretofore been 
barren and uninhabited save by the occasional 
visits of poachers and crews of stranded vessels, 
will become the seat of a thriving community 
under the flag of the United States. 


& © 
THE PERSONAL ARGUMENT. 


career as justice of the peace had admin- 
istered the oath to thousands of witnesses, was 
summoned himself to appear as a witness in a 
case before a circuit judge. When he was re- 
| quested to stand up and be sworn, he lifted his 
hand and said, ‘‘I prefer to affirm, if you 


| please. ’” 
The affirmation was administered to him, 
and he gave his testimony. 
| After he had left the court-room an old friend 
| of his, a doctor, took him to task. 


**Squire,’’ he said, ‘‘you give the oath to 





| 


yourself ?”” 


a7 Yes. ’ 
‘Do you ever take it yourself ?’’ 
**N-no,”’ said the doctor. 
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MIXED CAUSE. 


H° was the little son of a Presbyterian min- 


ister, and when his father asked him why 


| he had been punished that day, the boy hesitated 
| for & moment. 


‘*Mother said it was because I ate out the 


| inside of the raspberry pie in the pantry that 
|she spanked me,’’ he said, lifting his tear- 


When Hawaii and the Philippines came into | streaked face to his father’s, ‘‘but I think ’twas 
the possession of the United States, direct and | partly for her own glory.’’ 
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President MeKinley was quick to| 





tion came to be considered, it was defeated. | G 
Afterward the work was undertaken by the | % 
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Gentlemen’s 
Pocket Toilet Case. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and 25 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $1.00, 
postage 15 cents extra. The Name Plate en- 
graved for 3 cents a letter additional. There 
is room for three initial letters only. 


HE Case is made of seal grain leather, with Sterling Silver 
Name Plate, and small Mirror on one side. It contains | 
Olivewood solid back Brush, | Celluloid Comb, | Tooth Brush and 
1 Nail Brush. 


Just the thing for tourists. Size 8!2x2!{x114 inches. 








Imported Blue and White 
Luncheon Set. 


The full Set given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription. Former price $1.00. Until our limited supply has 
been taken the Set may be purchased for 50 cents. Sent by 
express, charges in either case to be paid by receiver. Shipping 
weight 7 lbs. 





E are very fortunate in having been able to secure this 

Set. It consists of | Cream Pitcher, | Sugar Bowl, | Teapot, 

and 2 Cups and Saucers. Each is of good quality and size Japanese 
china ware, with fashionable old blue decorations. 








Alaska Ice Cream Freezer. 


Pour-quart size given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and $1.00extra. Price $2.50. Sent by express, charges 
in either case paid by receiver. 


HIS Freezer is one of the latest favorites to claim the attention 
of the progressive housewife. 
is in the dasher. 


The secret of its quick freezing 
This is a marvel of simplicity and efficiency. The 
automatic wooden scraper takes the 
cream from the sides of the can and 
throws it toward the center, where 
spoon-shaped floats catch and beat it 
until the freezing is completed. Every 
part of the mixture is in constant motion, 
and the freezing effected in an incred- 
ibly short time. The result of the 
freezing, both in time and quality, is a 
delightful surprise. 

We warrant every Freezer to give 
perfect satisfaction. 
The tubs are of selected northern pine thoroughly kiln-dried, and 


treated with a preparation of oil and wax, rendering them water-proof. 
The hoops are of galvanized iron and guaranteed never to become 


loose or fall off. The cans-are made of extra heavy first quality 


American plate, thoroughly well made by experienced workmen. 


Every metal part that comes in contact with the cream is coated 


with pure block tin, thereby preventing danger from oxidization. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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AFTER DINNER PEPSIN GUM 


is a genuine Pepsin Gum made of pure cream 
chicle thoroughly sterilized and absolutely clean. 


After Dinner Pepsin Gum costs you no more than inferior 
A trial will convince you that it is an efficient and 
Nearly four thousand dealers sell 
Insist upon having it. 








goods. 
pleasant aid to digestion. 
After Dinner Pepsin Gum in N. E. 


ji 
SPECIAL! °°" Containing 25 tablets. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


AFTER DINNER GUM COMPANY, 6 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. \ 
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